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University  Research  Receives  Major  Boost 


BY  KERRY  DELANEY 

The  substantial  commit- 

ment  of  new  research  money 
announced  in  last  week’s  federal 
budget  marks  a precedent-setting 
turning  point  in  research  funding 
and  begins  to  close  the  gap  between 
Canadas  level  of  funding  and  its 


international  peers,  says  Heather 
Munroe-Blum,  vice-president 
(research  and  international 
relations). 

“Virtually  every  aspect  of  federal 
government  research  support  has 
been  strengthened.  Canadian  uni- 
versities and  research  institutes  are 
now  in  a much  stronger  position  to 


conduct  internationally  competitive 
research,”  she  said. 

While  all  the  granting  councils, 
the  Canada  Foundation  for 
Innovation  and  Networks  of 
Centres  of  Excellence  received  sub- 
stantial budget  increases,  health 
research  broadly  defined  was  given 
the  biggest  boost  with  initiatives 


ranging  from  a revamped  funding 
council  to  a new  nursing  research 
program. 

The  centrepiece  of  the  budget  is 
the  creation  of  the  Canadian 
Institutes  for  Health  Research 
(CIHR),  an  umbrella  organization 
for  10  to  15  thematic,  interdiscipli- 
nary institutes.  CIHR  will  begin  in 


2000  with  S65  million  in  funding 
the  first  year  and  rise  to  S175  mil- 
lion the  following  year.  Beginning 
in  1999-2000  each  of  the  three 
granting  councils  will  also  receive 
additional  funding  for  CIHR  pur- 
poses. As  a result,  by  2001-2002,  at 

~ See  RESEARCH:  Page  2 ~ 


Professor  Jeff  Fawcett,  chair  of  the  department  of  geology,  left,  and  donor  Robert  McRae. 

Building  a Foundation 

U ofT's  campaign:  at  the  heart  of  a great  gift  is  a great friendship 

By  Jill  Rutherford 


t’s  all  about  relationships.7  Good 

relationships. 

Anonymous  donors  don’t  usually  walk  in  off 
the  street  with  million  dollar  cheques  in  their 
hands.  Spontaneous  acts  of  giving  — while  not 
unheard  of  — are  not  all  that  common  in  the  history  of 
philanthropy.  So  how  does  U of  T manage  to  raise  over 
$400  million  in  less  than  four  years?  How  does  a rep- 
resentative of  the  university  approach  a potential  bene- 
factor and  broach  that  rather  sensitive  subject  of  ... 
money?  For  one  thing,  says  Jon  Dellandrea,  vice-presi- 
dent and  chief  development  officer,  it’s  not  really  about 
“fund  raising”  at  all.  Underlying  all  the  meetings,  strate- 


gic proposals  and  goal-planning  sessions  of  U of  T’s 
precedent-setting  campaign  is  “The  Relationship”  — 
that  fundamental  person-to-person  connection 
between  a potential  donor  and  the  institution  he  or  she 
cares  about. 

“The  business  were  in  is  the  business  of  making 
connections  between  the  academic  aspirations  of  the 
university  and  the  dreams  and  aspirations  of  our 
best  friends,”  he  says.  “It’s  about  building  those 
relationships.” 

This  is  the  story  of  one  such  relationship. 

~ See  CAMPAIGN:  Page  5 ~ 


Budget  Includes 
Creation  of  New 
Health  Institutes 


BY  STEVEN DE  SOUSA 

After  years  of  shrinking 
budgets,  Canada’s  health  sci- 
ences research  community  got  a 
jump-start  from  Ottawa  with  the 
creation  of  the  Canadian  Institutes 
for  Health  Research  (CIHR) 
announced  in  last  week’s  federal 
budget. 

The  brainchild  of  Dr.  Henry 
Friesen,  president  of  the  Medical 
Research  Council  of  Canada,  the 
CIHR  will  establish  a network  of 
institutes  that  will  build  on  the 
work  of  federal  granting  councils  in 
support  of  an  interdisciplinary 
research  agenda  spanning  the  total 
spectrum  of  Canadian  health 
research.  * 

In  an  address  to  the  university 
community  in  U of  T’s  Governing 
Council  chamber  last  week,  Allan 
Rock,  the  federal  minister  of 
health,  praised  both  Friesen  and 
U ofT  president  Robert  Prichard 
for  their  strong  commitment  to  the 
CIHR.  The  CIHR  concept  was 
presented  to  Rock  after  it  emerged 
from  a meeting  of  the  Medical 
Research  Council  in  March  1998 
and  being  developed  through  a 
national  task  force  over  the  past  she 
months. 

In  the  past  year  many  U of  T 
faculty  members  and  senior  admin- 
istrators have  actively  lobbied 
Ottawa  on  behalf  of  universities, 
teaching  hospitals  and  their 
research  institutes,  and  health  char- 
ities, among  other  organizations. 

“We  are  delighted  with  the  cre- 
ation of  the  CIHR,”  Prichard  said. 
“The  University  of  Toronto  has 
long  been  a very  important  con- 
tributor to  medical  and  health 
research.  The  CIHR  will  allow  us 
to  make  an  even  more  significant 
contribution  in  the  years  ahead.” 
The  CIHR  represents  an  inte- 
gration of  health  research  into  a 
“virtual”  organization  that  will  link 
and  support  existing  health 
research  centres  across  Canada 
while  offering  opportunities  for 
new  research  initiatives.  In  addition 


Allan  Rock 


to  accelerating  the  discovery  of 
cures  and  prevention  of  diseases, 
the  CIHR  will  bring  new  health 
products  and  services  to  markets  in 
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In  Brief 


Task  force  to  examine  CIUT-FM 

Responding  to  a request  by  the  Students’  Administrative 
Council  for  help  in  resolving  some  organizational  problems  at  CIUT- 
FM,  U ofT’s  community  radio  station,  President  Robert  Prichard  has 
established  a two-person  Task  Force  on  University  of  Toronto  Radio. 
The  task  force  — composed  of  Hart  House  warden  Margaret  Hancock 
and  SAC  president  Chris  Ramsaroop  and  assisted  by  Jim  Delaney, 
manager  of  liaison  and  campus  life  services  — will  examine  and  make 
recommendations  regarding  the  station’s  role  in  the  U of  T student 
community  and  its  relationship  to  off-campus  listeners;  consider 
potential  partnerships  in  the  campus  radio  enterprise;  and  develop 
short-  and  long-term  business  plans  for  the  stations  operations.  The 
group  is  expected  to  complete  its  work  and  make  recommendations,  if 
appropriate,  by  March  15. 


Staff  vie  for  bargaining  committee  spots 

Fourteen  staff  members  are  vying  for  seven  available 
positions  on  the  Steelworkers’  bargaining  committee  to  represent  staff 
on  the  St.  George  campus  and  an  election  will  be  held  Feb.  26  from  12 
noon  to  5:30  p.m.  Polling  stations  will  be  set  up  in  the  main  lobbies  of 
the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  OISE/UT,  the  Medical  Sciences  Building,  the 
KofHer  Institute  for  Pharmacy  Management  and  Robarts  Library. 
Only  those  who  have  signed  a Steelworkers’  membership  card  are 
eligible  to  vote.  The  individual  negotiating  committee  members  to 
represent  the  suburban  campuses  were  acclaimed  — John  Malcolm  of 
Mississauga’s  division  of  sciences  and  Michael  Morrow  of  the  library  at 
Scarborough. 


Governing  Council  elections  underway 

Teaching  staff  will  be  voting  for  their  representatives  on 
Governing  Council  over  the  next  couple  of  weeks.  Ballots  must  be 
returned  by  5 p.m.  March  9.  Professors  Gordon  Anderson  and 
Raymond  Cummins  are  vying  for  the  U ofT  at  Mississauga,  arts  and 
science,  seat  while  Professors  Ethel  Auster  and  Mary  Beattie  are  con- 
tenders for  the  Faculty  of  Information  Studies  and  OISE/UT  con- 
stituency seat.  Two  seats  were  acclaimed.  Meanwhile  eight  students  are 
competing  for  the  four  full-time  undergraduate  seats;  election  will  be 
by  ballot  box  the  week  of  March  22.  The  one  administrative  staff  and 
two  graduate  student  representatives  were  acclaimed. 


Research  Receives  Boost 


~ Continued,  from  Page  1 ~ 
least  S225  million  per  year  of  new 
funding  will  be  dedicated  to  the 
CIHR. 

“The  commitment  to  the  insti- 
tutes is  a major  national  contribu- 
tion to  advancing  research  on 
health,  drawing  on  the  full  range  of 
disciplines  in  the  universities,”  said 
President  Robert  Prichard.  “The 
CIHR  will  also  help  the  university 
attract  and  retain  outstanding 
faculty  and  students  working  in  the 
field  of  health.” 

The  Medical  Research  Council, 
which  will  merge  with  the  CIHR 
by  2002,  will  receive  an  additional 
$27.5  million  each  year  for  the  next 
three  years.  When  the  MRC  and 
CIHR  budgets  are  combined  in 
2002,  they  will  total  $484.2  million 
— an  increase  of  78.3  per  cent  over 
1998-99  MRC  funding. 

The  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council  will 
receive  both  an  increase  of  $25  mil- 
lion per  year  in  its  base  budget  and 
an  additional  $7.5  million  for  three 
years  for  health  initiatives  related  to 
the  CIHR. 

The  Social  Sciences  and 

Humanities  Research  Council  will 
also  receive  both  an  extra  $7.5  mil- 
lion a year  for  the  next  three  years 
for  health-related  initiatives  and  a 
$5  million  per  year  increase  in  its 


base  budget  for  general  program 
funding. 

Other  budget  highlights  include: 

• An  additional  $200  million  for 
the  Canada  Foundation  for 


Professor  Heather  Munroe-Blum 

Innovation,  bringing  its  budget  to 
$1  billion.  It  is  estimated  that 
approximately  half  of  the  new 
money  will  be  spent  on  health- 
related  programs. 

• $90  million  over  three  years  for 
the  Networks  of  Centres  of 
Excellence,  in  which  approximately 
half  of  the  new  funding  will  be  ear- 
marked for  health-related  research. 


The  additional  funding  will  enable 
the  NCE  program  to  hold  a com- 
petition for  new  networks  this  year 
rather  than  waiting  for  the  next 
planned  competition  in  2001  and 
make  it  possible  to  create  up  to 
eight  additional  networks. 

• An  endowment  of  $25  million  to 
create  a NURSE  (Nurses  Using 
Research  and  Service  Evaluation) 
Fund,  which  will  support  a 10-year 
research  program  on  the  challenges 
facing  nursing. 

The  Canadian  Health  Services 
Research  Foundation  will  receive 
an  additional  endowment  of  $35 
million  this  year  (on  top  of  the  $65 
million  endowment  received  last 
year)  to  support  participation  in  the 

CIHR. 

“We  are  very  grateful  for  the  new 
support.  The  budget  will  substan- 
tially strengthen  research  and  inno- 
vation in  Canada,  particularly  with 
respect  to  health,”  said  Prichard. 
“All  of  these  new  steps  will  allow 
Canadian  universities  to  continue 
to  play  a vital  role  in  innovation  and 
knowledge  creation.” 

Munroe-Blum  said  the  universi- 
ty will  work  actively  with  the  three 
granting  councils  and  the  new 
CIHR  to  ensure  that  the  new  funds 
are  channelled  to  peer-review 
research  as  quickly  and  efficiently 
as  possible. 


Budget  Includes  Creation 
of  New  Health  Research  Institutes 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
Canada  and  abroad  and  will  foster 
disease  prevention  and  health 
promotion. 

Although  the  individual  institutes 
have  not  yet  been  determined,  likely 
focal  points  include  centres  on  aging, 
child  and  maternal  health,  genetics 
and  ethics,  human  development  and 
social  and  economic  determinants  of 
health,  among  others. 


Rock  has  designated  Friesen  to 
lead  the  CIHR  Interim  Governing 
Council  that  will  establish  a frame- 
work under  which  the  institutes 
will  operate.  Professor  Cam 
Mustard  of  U ofT’s  department  of 
public  health  sciences  and  Prichard 
have  also  been  appointed  to  the 
CIHR  council. 

Following  further  consultations, 
legislation  will  likely  be  introduced 


fi»  « * m » * 

with  the  goal  of 
institutes  by 


later  this  year, 
establishing  the 
January  2000. 

All  researchers  currently  funded 
by  MRC  will  have  a place  in  the 
programs  of  the  CIHR  and  all  pre- 
vious commitments  with  institu- 
tions, charities,  foundations  and 
business  will  be  honoured  and 
eligible  for  expansion  under  the 
new  structure. 


On  the  Internet 


Voices  of  the  National  Report 

It’s  always  a challenge 
for  an  organization  to  find  an 
audience  for  its  annual  report. 
And  then  there’s  U of  T’s 
exceptional  National  Report. 
Distributed  across  the  country 
in  The  Globe  and  Mail,  the 
report  is  now  available  on  line. 
The  site  contains  the  usual  research  highlights  and  outstanding 
individuals  of  1998,  but  the  delivery  is  remarkable.  You  can  lis- 
ten to  audio  files  from  a variety  of  people  — including  artist 
Robert  Bateman,  astronaut  Julie  Payette  and  journalist  Lyse 
Doucet  — on  a variety  of  topics  under  such  tides  as  Discussing 
Democracy,  Listening  to  Lessons  from  the  Past,  Debating  our 
Responsibilities  for  the  Future,  Questions  About  Matters  Big 
and  Small,  Tuning  Into  Body  and  Soul,  Speaking  of  Partnerships 
and  Voices  of  Alumni.  For  interactivity  there’s  e-mail  access  to 
some  of  U ofT’s  great  minds.  And  what  other  Web  site  can  be 
downloaded  while  a band  plays  The  Blue  and  White?  Come 
celebrate  the  Great  Minds  for  a Great  Future;  it’s  a virtual  party! 


http:/ /www.nationalreport.utoronto.ca 


The  Campaign  for  U ofT 

www.uoftcampaign.com 


Research  Updates  (Notices) 

www.library.utoronto.ca/www/rir/hmpage/ 

PhD  Orals 

www.sgs.utoronto.ca/phd_orals.htm 

U of  T Job  Opportunities 

www.utoronto.ca/jobopps 

If  you  want  your  site  featured  in  this  space, 
please  contact  Audrey  Fong,  news  services 
officer,  at:  audrey.fong@utoronto.ca 


Xnsa  w\\ 


Understanding  cancer 


Researchers  working  with  Professor  Benjamin  Blemcowe 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  are  attempting  to  identify  cellular  fac- 
tors responsible  for  the  erroneous  splicing  of  the  CD44  mRNA 
blueprint.  This  will  lead  to  a better  understanding  of  how  cancers 
spread.  Although  the  site  is  somewhat  technical  and  academic, 
it’s  certainly  an  example  of  research  excellence  at  U ofT. 

http:/ / www.utoronto.ca/intron/ 


Get  down,  get  funl<y 

Despite  the  current  controversy  surrounding  its 
finances,  CIUT  89.5  FM  is  a great  alternative  radio  station 
that’s  as  diverse  as  the  U of  T community.  Based  out  of  the 
St.  George  campus,  the  volunteer-operated  and  community- 
oriented  CIUT  offers  a variety  of  tastes  and  sounds.  This 
site  provides  listeners  with  a mind-boggling  weekly  schedule 
and  detailed  descriptions  of  shows  — so  many  choices,  so 
little  time! 


http:/ / www.campuslife.utoronto.ca/groups/ ciut/ 
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University  Endorses  New  Plan  for  its  Future 


BY  BRUCE  ROLSTON 

A PLAN  THAT  CHARTS  THE  UNI- 
versity’s  next  five  years  and 
calls  for  the  hiring  of  up  to  500  new 
faculty  and  the  doubling  of  enrol- 
ment at  U of  T’s  suburban  campus- 
es has  been  warmly  received,  says 
Provost  Adel  Sedra. 

The  document,  Raising  Our 
Sights:  The  Next  Cycle  in  White 
Paper  Planning,  was  passed  unani- 
mously by  Governing  Council  ear- 
lier this  month,  having  previously 
been  approved  by  Academic  and 
Business  Boards.  It  picks  up  where 
the  first  such  plan  — 1994’s 
Planning  for  2000  — left  off,  call- 
ing for  the  university  between  now 
and  2004  to  focus  on  three  key  pri- 
orities: building  faculty,  enhancing 
students’  educational  experience 
and  strengthening  academic 
programs. 

Sedra  concedes  the  document  is 
ambitious  in  its  scope:  to  position 
U of  T as  not  only  the  leading  pub- 
lic research  university  in  Canada 
but  among  the  leaders  continent 
wide.  Professor  Michael  Marrus, 
dean  of  graduate  studies,  said  that  is 
only  as  it  should  be.  “One  of  the 
attributes  of  the  process  is  high 
ambition.  For  me  this  is  a sign  of 
good  health.  If  you  looked  and  saw 
a complacent  university,  I would  say 
that  university  is  in  trouble.” 

Reaction  by  the  rest  of  campus 


has  also  been  positive,  said  Sedra:  “I 
was  quite  thrilled.”  He  believes  that 
response  is  due  in  part  to  the  compre- 
hensive consultation  that  took  place 
after  a first  draft  of  the  paper  was 
released  to  the  campus  in  October. 

“Although  it  was  an  exhausting 
and  exhaustive  process,  people  got 
an  opportunity  to  listen  to  us,  to 
read  the  material,  to  give  their  view, 
to  discuss  and  be  heard,”  he  said. 
“We  didn’t  go  through  the  motions. 
We  listened  hard.” 

Raising  Our  Sights  says  U of  T is 
looking  at  a wave  of  faculty  hiring 
unmatched  at  the  university  in  a 
quarter  century,  at  a period  of  high 
competition  with  other  institutions. 
It  calls  for  each  division  to  develop 
a faculty  complement  plan  and 
recruitment  strategy  and  review  its 
balance  of  academic  and  adminis- 
trative staff.  The  university  must  also 
work  harder  to  help  new  faculty  in 
finding  housing  and  spousal  employ- 
ment and  in  dealing  with  immigra- 
tion woes,  the  paper  suggests. 

But  success  in  this  area  may  ulti- 
mately depend  on  public  support, 
Sedra  feels.  Unless  the  province  sup- 
ports universities  with  more  fund- 
ing, it  -mil  be  difficult  to  finance  the 
added  salaries,  especially  if  U of  T 
hopes  to  attract  some  experienced 
professors  in  the  middle  of  their 
careers.  Every  university  is  hiring 
now,  making  salary  levels  even  more 
important,  he  adds. 


U of  T Wants  to  Settle 
With  Chun:  Gooch 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

UOF  T HAS  MADE  PERSISTENT 
efforts  to  setde  a dispute  with 
former  research  associate  Kin  Yip 
Chun  but  Chun  has  refused  all 
offers,  says  Vice-Provost  Paul 
Gooch,  responding  to  a recent 
report  criticizing  the  university 
over  its  handling  of  the  case. 

“We  still  have  an  outstanding 
offer  and  although  that  offer  is 
confidential,  it  is  consistent  with 
the  conclusions  of  the  Yip  report 
and  the  primary  recommendations 
of  the  Canadian  Association  of 
University  Teachers  report,”  Gooch 
said. 

Chun,  employed  by  the  physics 
department  between  1985  and 
1994,  claims  his  inability  to  secure 
a tenure-track  position  at  U of  T 
and  his  subsequent  employment 
termination  were  caused  by  sys- 
temic racism  in  the  university’s 
hiring  practices.  He  is  currently 
suing  the  university  for  wrongful 
dismissal  and  pursuing  his  case 
with  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Commission. 

The  CAUT  report,  released  ear- 
lier this  month,  states  that-Ghun 
“was  exploited  and  treated  unfairly 
in  his  contractual  relations  with  the 
university;  (and)  subject  to  unfair 
procedures  during  at  least  two  of 
the  competitions  for  tenure-track 
positions  in  his  department.” 
The  report  adds  that  while  the 
investigating  committee  found 


“no  evidence  of  direct  [racial]  dis- 
crimination in  this  case  ...  the  com- 
mittee was  presented  with  evidence 
of  systemic  discrimination.”  For 
example,  it  states,  the  ethnic  and 
gender  composition  of  the  physics 
department  is  “overwhelmingly 
white  and  male.”  The  report  rec- 
ommends Chun  be  allowed  to 
return  to  U of  T.  Given,  however, 
that  “the  parties  are  far  apart,”  it 
suggests  the  matter  be  sent  to  an 
independent  arbitrator  who  may 
rule  that  Chun  be  awarded  a tenure- 
track  position. 

In  a written  response  to  CAUT, 
printed  on  the  back  of  the  report, 
President  Robert  Prichard  says  “the 
university  protests  the  report’s 
speculations  on  systemic  racism 
among  colleagues,  which  damn  by 
faint  suspicion  rather  than  due 
process.” 

Prichard  also  points  out  that 
Professor  Cecil  Yip,  vice-dean  of 
research  at  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  who  investigated  the 
case  for  the  university  in  1994, 
found  no  evidence  of  racial 
discrimination. 

The  university,  Prichard  adds, 
will  not  agree  to  arbitration  as  a 
way  to  award  a tenure-stream  posi- 
tion. This,  he  says,  is  consistent 
with  CAUT’s  own  policy  on 
appointments  “according  to  which 
tenure  track  positions  should  only 
be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  sound 
academic  grounds  and  must  involve 
full  and  open  searches.” 


“We  will  be  competing  with 
Berkeley,  Illinois,  Wisconsin.  They’re 
not  sitting  on  their  hands:  they’re  out 
there  recruiting  hard.  We  have  to 
actively  recruit  and  we  have  to  pay 
whatever  it  takes  to  bring  in  the  best 
possible  faculty,  if  we.  are  serious 
about  wanting  to  rank  with  the  best.” 
The  document  also  recommends 
substantial  enrolment  increases  at 
Mississauga  and  Scarborough 


campuses  and  calls  for  increased 
student  meeting  and  residence 
space  and  a strengthening  of  the 
undergraduate  college  system, 
among  other  measures  to  improve 
the  student  educational  experience. 

The  next  step  in  the  planning 
process  is  for  departments  to  do 
more  self-assessment  and  peer 
review  before  submitting  their  own 
divisional  five-year  plans  to  Sedra’s 


office  by  Oct.  31.  “But  this  process 
is  interactive  and  iterative.  I’m  say- 
ing to  the  divisional  heads,  don’t 
just  go  away  and  present  us  with  a 
plan  on  Oct.  31.  Please  keep  talking 
to  me.  Keep  us  involved.” 

Sedra  said  some  departments  are 
concerned  about  the  short  time 
frame.  “I  sympathize,  however  I 
think  the  end  result  more  than  justi- 
fies the  considerable  work  involved.” 


Gung  hei  faat  choi! 


Dozens  of  members  of  the  U ofT  community  attended  a Feb.  10  buffet  at  Hart  House  in  celebration  of  the  Chinese 
New  Year.  Held  in  the  Great  Hall  and  hosted  by  both  Hart  House  and  the  International  Student  Centre,  the  buffet 
featured  traditional  Chinese  food,  entertainment  and  displays.  As  for  the  photo  caption  above,  a rough  translation 
from  Cantonese  would  be:  Wishing  you  good  luck  and  prosperity! 


New  Centre  Helps  Faculty, 
Students  Enter  Technology  Age 


BY  MEGAN  EASTON 

The  challenge  of  bringing 

teaching  and  learning  into  the 
information  age  at  U of  T just  got  a 
bit  easier  thanks  to  new  services 
now  available  at  the  Centre  for 
Academic  Technology. 

“We’re  hearing  from  a lot  of  pro- 
fessors whose  students  come  to 
them  and  ask  where  their  course 
home  page  is,”  said  Jay  Moonah,  an 
academic  technology  liaison  con- 
sultant at  CAT,  part  of  the 
Information  Commons  at  Robarts 
Library.  The  centre’s  new  online 
teaching  services  unit  offers  faculty, 
graduate  students  and  staff  the 
knowledge  and  resources  to  design, 
create  and  use  academic  Web 


pages,  simply  and  at  no  cost.  The 
unit  offers  free  lunchtime  and  half- 
day seminars,  introductory  sessions 
on  topics  related  to  Web-based 
learning,  and  hands-on  instruction. 
Anyone  interested  can  obtain  more 
information  at  the  centre  itself  or 
on  line  at:  ots.utoronto.ca.  ' 

“We’ve  created  a tier  of  service 
that  anybody  at  U of  T can  access 
regardless  of  what  department 
they’re  from  or  what  technology 
they  have  available  to  them,” 
Moonah  said.  Apart  from  learning 
how  to  enhance  their  courses  with 
an  online  presence,  professors  also 
come  to  CAT  to  find  out  about 
publishing  research  on  the  Web 
and  online  File  sharing  with 
collaborators  in  different  locations, 


said  Laurie  Harrison,  the  centre’s 
resource  co-ordinator. 

The  centre  launched  the  new 
services  on  Feb.  9 at  Showcase  ’99, 
an  annual  event  featuring  new 
multimedia  and  digital  course- 
ware sponsored  by  the  provost’s 
Information  Technology  Courseware 
Development  Fund. 

Created  in  1996-97,  the  fund 
supports  the  development  of 
course-related  software  and  other 
instructional  tools.  Over  20  staff 
and  faculty  from  across  the  disci- 
plines demonstrated  their  online 
initiatives  to  about  300  visitors  at 
the  event,  with  projects  ranging 
from  image  databases  in  fine  arts 
to  online  courses  in  foreign 
languages. 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS  00119782452 

Studio  54  at  Hart  House,  Sat.  Mar.  13  at  8pm  In  the  Great  Hall,  featuring  celebrity 
drag  competition  and  dancing.  Tickets:  $5  students  and  $10  general  public,  avail- 
able at  ttie  Hall  Porters'  Desk. 

ART  Call  978-8398 

Art  Lecture  Serle*  - 'Coming  Out  of  me  Closer,  featuring  artist,  Grace  Channer  on 
Tue.  Feb.  23  at  7:30pm  In  the  East  Common  Room. 

Annual  Art  Competition  - Ttie  Art  Committee  Invites  submissions  from  students  and 
Hart  House  members.  Submission  dates  are  March  4 and  5.  Rules  and  entry  forms 
are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk. 

The  Justlna  M.  Bamlcke  Gallery  - East  Gallery  features  'Dog  and  Pony*,  works  by 
Sam  Harris.  West  Gallery  features  prints  by  Liz  Parkinson.  Runs  to  Mar.  4. 

Arbor  Room  - Works  by  Constance  Boldt.  Runs  to  March  13m. 

LIBRARY  Call  978-5362 

Poetry  Series  - Mary  Dalton  and  Susan  loannou,  Mon.  Feb.  22;  Jill  Battson  and 
Adeena  Karaslck,  Thurs.  Feb.  25,  bom  events  are  at  7:30pm  in  me  Hart  House 
Library.  Free. 

MUSK  Call  978-2452  - All  conceits  are  FREE! 

Tuesday  Evening  Recitals  - Bassoon  duo,  Cathleen  Biggs  and  Matthew  Antoine, 

Feb.  23:  trumpet  player,  Kelly  Devenlsh,  Mar.  2,  bom  performances  are  at  8pm  in 
me  Music  Room. 

Midday  Mosaics  - Cellist,  Monika  Kulkowska,  performs  on  Tue.  Feb.  23  at  1 2noon 
In  me  Music  Room.  Plano  virtuosity,  Alex  Markos,  plays  on  Tue.  Mar.  2 at  1 2noon 
in  me  Music  Room. 

Open  Stage  - Come  out  and  play!  Thurs.  Feb.  25  from  8pm  to  11pm  In  me  Arbor 
Room.  Sign  up  at  7:30pm.  Your  host  will  be  Phllomene  Hoffman.  Free.  Licensed. 
No  cover.  All  welcome.. 

Jazz  at  Oscar’s  - The  Peter  Smith  Quintet,  Frl.  Feb.  26  at  8:30pm  In  the  Arbor  Room 
and  me  Mike  Webster  Quintet,  Frl.  Mar.  5 at  8:30pm  In  me  Arbor  Room.  Licensed. 
No  cover. 

Sunday  Concert  - Klyoshl  Nagata  and  me  Talko  Ensemble  perform  on  traditional 
Japanese  drums,  flute  and  percussion  instruments,  Feb.  28  at  3pm  in  me  Great 
Hall.  Freel 

CLUBS  & COMMITTEES  - Call  978-2452 

Bridge  - Hart  House  Sectional,  Frl.  Mar.  5 at  7pm.  For  information,  see  me  Bridge 
Club's  Website  at  www.utoronto.ca/brldae. 

77th  Annual  Exhibition  of  Photographs  by  Members  of  Hart  House  - Pick  up  a 
copy  of  me  rules  and  an  entry  form  from  me  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Closing  date  Is  Frl. 
Mar.  5. 

ATHLETICS  - call  978-2447 

Coventry  Cup  Squash  Tournament  - This  annual  tournament  open  to  all  members 
of  me  Athletic  Centre  and  Hart  House  will  be  held  on  March  5 and  6 at  me  Athletic 
Centre.  Entry  fee  Is  $12.  Women's  Open,  Men's  A (for  Varsity  level  players)  and 
Men's  B (varsity  level  players  not  permitted)  divisions  will  be  held.  Register  at  Hart 
House's  Membership  Services  Office  or  the  main  office  at  me  Athletic  Centre. 

Ski  Day  at  Blue  Mountain  - Thurs.  Mar.  1 1 . Cost  Is  $32  If  paid  by  Frl.  Feb.  26  or 
$37  otter  Feb.  26.  Includes  lift  ticket  and  bus  transportation.  Bus  leaves  at  7am 
from  front  doors  of  Hart  House  and  returns  by  6:30pm.  Registration  deadline  Is  Fri. 
Mar.  5.  Equipment  rental  and  lessons  are  available  for  additional  fees.  Register  in 
Membership  Services  Office  - 978-2447. 
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IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM 
FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR 
BACK  PAIN 

YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  MADE  SHOES 
& FOOT  ORTHOTICS! 


As  with  any  architectural  structure,  if  the  foundation 
is  not  stable  then  the  structures  above  can  suffer.  This 
applies  to  your  feet,  the  foundation  of  your  body. 
Abnormal  alignment  at  the  feet  can  not  only  cause 
foot  problems  but  may  also  affect  the  knees,  hips  and 
back.  This  is  where  Orthotics  can  help!! 

Orthotics  are  custom  made  foot  supports  that  fit  into 
shoes  which  help  to  place  the  feet  in  a biomechanically 
correct  position,  allowing  the  muscles,  tendons, 
ligaments  and  bones  to  function  more  efficiently. 

• Custom  Made  Shoes  & Foot  Orthotics  are  100% 
covered  under  the  U of  T extended  health  plan. 

• We  bill  your  extended  health  plan  directly. 

• To  arrange  your  FREE  Consultation  & Foot 
Analysis  call  our  message  centre  at  (416)  337*2671* 


Remember  you  <an't  trade  them  in  .... 
your  feet  must  last  a lifetime!! 

This  public  service  brought  to  you  by: 
Fitness  Appraisers  • Custom  Orthotic  Specialists 


Giving  Greenery. 

Plant  a Tree 
in  honour 

of  a family  member... 
celebrate  a new  child... 
a graduate.. .an  anniversary 

in  honour 

of  your  graduating  class,  club, 
organization  or  business 


in  memory 

of  a departed  family 
member  or  friend 


The  legacy  is  yours  to  give.  Whatever  your  reason,  the  tree  or  shrub  that  you 
choose  will  help  ensure  that  the  St.  George  Campus  remains  a green  oasis  in 
downtown  Toronto. 

The  University’s  Department  of  Facilities  & Services  will  be  happy 
to  assist  you  with  the  selection  of  a species  and  a site. 

For  additional  information,  please  call  (416)  978-2329 


ULTineT 

COMPUTERS  & NOTEBOOKS 


SAVE  TIME  & MONEY 

Why  get  a run  around? 
Price  your  own  (PYO)tm  PC  or 
notebook  online,  modify  & get 
instant  live  prices.  Compare! 

24hrs  a day 

Use  your  mouse  to  click 
on  any  item,  add  or  subtract 
components.  See  the  price 
change  instantly,  no  more 
guesswork  or  rough  estimates. 
It's  easy,  go  to  our  website  at 

WWW 

ultinet.ca 

or  call  416-256-2000 


The  Evolution  of 
the  Extraordinary  in 

Human  Life 

An  exploration  of  early  human  evolution, 
adaptation  to  environmental  change 
and  the  human  tendency  to  transcend 


Rick  Potts,  author  of 
Humanity’s  Descent 
the  Consequences  of 
Ecological  Instability 
and  Director  of  the 
Human  Origins 
Program,  Smithsonian 
Institution 


Thursday 
March  4, 1999 
7 p.m. 


Earth  Sciences 
Auditorium 

33  Willcocks  St. 
(corner:  Huron  & 
Willcocks) 


For  more 
information, 

please  call 
(416)  978-7253 


Making  Your 
Retirement  Better... 


Metro  Credit  Union  RRSPs: 

• Transfer-in  bonus 

• Large  selection  of  mutual  funds 

• Innovative  savings  and  investment  options 

• Loans  at  variable  prime 


To  see  how  we  can  make  your 
retirement  better,  visit  our 
College  Branch  (245  College  Street), 
or  visit  any  one  of  our  other 
10  locations  throughout  the 
Greater  Toronto  Area. 

Tele-Service  Centre:  4 1 6-252-562 1 
or  toll-free  I -800-777-8507 


METRO 


CREDIT  UNION 
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Campaign  Builds  Strong  Relationships 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 

Robert  McRae  is  one  of  those  legendary  characters 
you  read  about  but  rarely  meet.  A former  Second  World  War 
flying  instructor  and  squadron  leader,  charter  pilot  and  20- 
year  Air  Canada  captain,  McRae  always  had  a strong  entre- 
preneurial streak  having  obtained  an 
MA  in  economics  at  UBC  on  his 
days  off  from  flying.  When  a heart 
pacemaker  forced  him  to  give  up  his 
aviation  career,  he  turned  his  talents 
to  the  financial  sector,  starting  a 
series  of  investment-related  compa- 
nies: the  Universal  Group  of  Mutual 
Funds,  the  Cl  Group  and  Multiple 
Retirement  Services,  Inc. 

He  has  since  sponsored  a variety  of 
other  projects  including  backing  a 
group  of  industrious  young 
Canadians  manufacturing  hearing- 
aids  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  and 
Chengdu,  China;  setting  up  a large 
maple  syrup  complex  in  the  Parry 
Sound  area;  and,  with  daughter 
Elizabeth  Peck,  running  Canadians 
Resident  Abroad,  Inc.,  a company 
that  sends  tax  and  investment  reports 
to  over  7,000  Canadian  expatriates 
around  the  globe.  At  83,  McRae 
shows  no  signs  of  slowing  down:  “My 
slogan  is  I don’t  want  to  be  old  and 
poor  or  dead  and  rich,”  he  jokes.  “It’s 
going  to  take  some  fine  tuning!” 

McRae’s  achievements  are  indeed 
remarkable.  But  his  own  role  model 
was  provided  by  a geophysicist  he 
met  in  the  1950s  when  he  flew  the 
Toronto-Jamaica  route.  That  man 
was  Norman  B.  Keevil,  a former  pro- 
fessor., in  the  department  of  physics, 
whose  entrepreneurial  and  scientific 
skills  led  to  the  creation  of  Teck 
Corporation. 

Keevil,  now  deceased,  taught  at 
the  universities  of  Saskatchewan 
(1932-33),  Harvard  (1933-39)  and 
Toronto  (1939-46)  and  published 
extensively  on  the  age  and  heat  of  the 
Earth,  geophysics  and  the  genesis  of 
ores.  He  received  the  Order  of 
Canada,  the  Inco  Medal  and  was 

inducted  into  the  Canadian  Mining  Hall  of  Fame.  But  his 
main  contribution  to  the  mining  industry  was  developing  and 
applying  geophysical  methods  in  the  search  for  new  mines, 
pioneering  the  use  of  the  magnetic  airborne  detector  in  1946. 
Eventually  he  formed  Teck,  a Vancouver  company  now 
headed  by  his  son,  Norman  Keevil. 

Over  the  years  McRae  and  the  senior  Keevil  spent  many 
hours  together  as  they  flew  to  Jamaica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Venezuela  and  other  Central  and  South  American 
countries. 

Years  after  his  flying  days  McRae  struck  up  a friendship 
with  John  Lynch  who  was  executive  director  of  development 
at  Wellesley  Hospital,  an  institution  McRae  actively  support- 
ed having  provided  $2  million  for  cardiovascular  research. 
After  two  years  with  the  Wellesley,  Lynch  told  McRae  he  was 
assuming  a similar  position  with  U of  T’s  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science.  By  coincidence  McRae  had  already  made  contacts  at 
the  university  because  of  his  strong  interest  in  supporting  the 
geological  training  of  students  from  developing  countries. 

Back  in  1995,  after  visiting  his  Albanian  mining  interests, 
McRae  decided  to  help  young  Albanian  geologists  advance 
their  education.  Told  that  the  University  of  Toronto  would  be 
best  for  such  training,  he  contacted  the  geolog)'  department, 
and,  in  February  1996,  McRae  met  with  University  Professor 
A.J.  Naldrett  (now  retired)  and  Professor  Jeff  Fawcett. 

Fawcett,  now  chair  of  geology,  remembers  it  was  shortly 
after  that  initial  meeting  that  McRae  brought  a group  of 
Albanian  geologists  to  meet  department  faculty  and 
students.  That  same  year  Fawcett  and  Lynch  had 
lunch  with  McRae  and  told  him  about  a new  matching 
scholarship  program. 

“Things  evolved  so  that  Mr.  McRae  and  I went  together  to 
Albania  in  October  1996  where  we  visited  an  exploration 


camp  and  the  university  in  the  capital  city  Tirana,”  Fawcett 
recalls.  “When  we  came  back  he  was  introduced  to  the  con- 
cept of  a matching  chairs  program  and,  with  the  help  of  John 
Lynch’s  connection  with  Mr.  McRae,  he  agreed  to  donate  $1 
million  for  a chair  and  another  $668,000  for  four  graduate 
scholarships  awarded  to  students  from  developing  countries.” 


The  university  matched  McRae’s  donation  for  the  chair 
and  both  U ofT  and  the  Ontario  government  matched  his 
scholarship  gift  to  create  $4  million  in  endowed  funding. 
Both  gifts  were  made  through  McRae’s  charitable  founda- 
tion, Canadians  Resident  Abroad  Foundation,  also  headed  by 
his  daughter  Elizabeth  — a U of  T graduate.  At  McRae’s 
insistence  the  Chair  in  Ore  Genesis  Geology  was  named  in 
honour  of  his  friend,  Norman  B.  Keevil. 


“He  wanted  to  use 

THIS  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  HONOUR  HIS  OLD  FRIEND.” 


“I  can  tell  you,  that  doesn’t  happen  very  often,”  Lynch  says. 
“When  most  people  give  a major  gift  of  $1  million  or  more,  they 
want  to  have  their  own  name  recognized.  But  Robert  McRae 
wanted  to  use  this  opportunity  to  honour  his  old  friend.” 

In  the  case  of  McRae,  his  relationship  with  U of  T was 
founded  on  his  friendship  with  and  admiration  for  the  senior 
Keevil.  And  with  McRae’s  keen  interest  in  geological 
exploration,  the  match  was  an  easy  fit. 

“We  try  to  find  the  common  ground,”  Lynch  says.  “That’s 
one  of  the  benefits  of  U ofT  — it  is  such  a diverse  institution 
that  we  are  able  to  accommodate  any  number  of  things  folks 
may  wish  to  donate  to.  We  can  really  cover  the  waterfront.” 


Dellandrea  says  the  organization  of  U of  T’s  fundraising 
campaign,  along  with  its  clearly  articulated  academic  priori- 
ties, is  the  secret  of  much  of  its  success.  “The  big  difference 
for  U ofT  in  the  1990s  is  that  we  know  exactly  what  we  want 
to  do.  And  right  from  the  start,  our  academic  people  have 
been  integrally  involved  in  the  process.  The  solid  relationship 
between  Jeff  Fawcett  and  Robert 
McRae  is  an  excellent  example  of 
here  the  centrally  co-ordinated  but 
decentralized  campaign  works  so  well.” 
But  there  is  yet  another  twist  in 
the  tale. 

During  the  time  McRae  was  con- 
sidering making  his  commitment  to 
U ofT,  another  important  relation- 
ship was  growing  — Dellandrea  was 
negotiating  a separate  and  substan- 
tial contribution  to  the  university, 
this  time  to  the  department  of 
physics. 

The  donor?  None  other  than  Teck 
Corporation. 

Dellandrea  first  met  with  Teck 
president  and  CEO  Norman  Keevil, 
son  of  McRae’s  old  friend,  in  July 
1996.  At  that  initial  meeting  the 
U of  T graduate  expressed  possible 
interest  in  funding  a chair  in  geo- 
physics. More  calls  and  meetings 
ensued.  And  the  Teck  negotiations 
continued. 

Meanwhile  in  December  of  that 
same  year,  at  a luncheon  held  in  his 
honour,  McRae  heard  about  the 
ongoing  discussions  with  Teck  — 
and  volunteered  to  fly  to  Vancouver 
with  Dellandrea  to  meet  with  the 
younger  Keevil. 

McRae  was  pleased  to  meet  his 
friend’s  son  and  spoke  warmly  of  his 
friendship  with  his  father  and  of  his 
decision  to  name  the  Keevil  chair  in 
his  honour.  After  this  meeting  Keevil 
agreed  to  fund  the  Teck  Corporation 
Chair  in  Exploration  Geophysics, 
Dellandrea  says. 

“I  remember  that  as  one  of  my 
most  pleasant  flights,”  recalls 
Dellandrea  of  the  trip  back  from 
Vancouver  with  McRae.  “And  I’m 
not  referring  to  the  smoothness  of 
the  flight  but  to  the  enthusiasm  we  all  felt  about  what  we  — 
Mr.  McRae, Teck  Corporation  and  the  university  — had 
accomplished  together.” 


Robert  McRae  is  one  individual;  Teck  Corporation 
is  one  individual  business.  But  they  are  illustrative  of  the 
many  alumni,  friends,  corporations  and  foundations  who  have 
played  a vital  role  in  securing  the  future  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Thus  far  in  the  campaign,  48.9  per  cent  of  all  dona- 
tions of  $25,000  or  more  have  come  from  individuals  like 
Robert  McRae.  Another  26.5  per  cent  are  corporate  gifts 
while  foundations  have  provided  the  remaining  24.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  raised. 

So  what  happens  once  a donor  has  handed  over  the  cheque? 

If  anything,  Dellandrea  says,  the  relationship  between  the 
university  and  the  individual,  corporation  or  foundation 
becomes  even  stronger  after  the  agreement  is  signed.  For 
example,  after  the  Teck  gift  was  announced,  President  Robert 
Prichard  asked  Keevil,  a Vancouver  resident,  to  represent  the 
university  at  the  installation  of  the  new  president  of  the 
University  of  British  Columbia.  And  Fawcett  and  McRae 
have  since  travelled  together  to  Chile  and  Indonesia  to  view 
mining  sites  and  meet  potential  graduate  students  who  might 
benefit  from  the  new  scholarships. 

This  deepening  bond  between  the  donor  and  the  universi- 
ty is  based  on  the  realization  that  they  have  worked  together 
to  achieve  a common  goal.  Says  Dellandrea:  “It’s  the  perfect 
example  of  how  the  academic  priorities  of  the  university  come 
into  convergence  and  total  harmony  with  the  aspirations  of 
the  donor.” 

And  that’s  just  the  start  of  a very  good  friendship. 
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SUSAN  KING 


Welcome  to  our  spring  cavalcade  of  texture  & colour! 

At  the  eighth  annual  TORONTO  VINTAGE  CLOTHING  TEXTILE 

Show  & Sale 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  7, 1999 

10  a.m.  - 5 p.m. 

Enoch  Turner  School  House,  106  Trinity  Street 

Admission  $5.00,  Children  12  and  under:  Free 
Partial  proceeds  donated  to  the  Cancer  and  Multiple  Sclerosis  Societies 
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U of  T 


Bookstore  Series 


Join  us  for  some  of  our  Spring  events.  Please  call  978-7989 for  more 
information  or  an  update.  More  events  are  in  the  works. 


March 

March  4th:  A lively  night  of  poetry  with  Gary 
Barwin,  Catherine  Jenkins,  Steven  Ross  Smith 
and  Sheri-D  Wilson.  At  the  Imperial  Public  Li- 
brary Pub,  54  Dundas  St.  E.  7:30pm.  Free. 


March  18th:  Fictional  jour- 
neys with  Aritha  van  Herk, 
Paul  Davies  and  Cary  Fagan. 
At  the  Imperial  Public  Library 
Pub,  54  Dundas  St.  E.  7:30pm. 
Free. 


March  23rd:  New  fiction  with 
Porcupine's  Quill  authors,  Kim  Moritsugu  and 
Ray  Smith.  At  the  Imperial  Public  Library  Pub, 
54  Dundas  St.  E.  7:30pm.  Free. 

April 

April  12th:  McClelland  & Stewart  poetry  launch 
with  readings  of  new  work  by  Stephanie  Bol- 
ster, Loma  Crozier,  Tim  Lilbum  and  Susan 


Musgrave.  At  the  George  Ignatieff  Thea- 
tre, 15  Devonshire  Place,  7:30pm.  Free. 

April  19th:  Fiction  and 
memoir  with  Austin 
Clarke,  Gail  Scott  and 
Merilyn  Simonds. 

George  Ignatieff  Thea- 
tre, 15  Devonshire 
Place,  7:30pm.  Free. 

April  26th:  New  fiction  with 
David  Bergen  and  Josef 
Skvorecky.  Hart  House  Li- 
brary, 7 Hart  House  Circle, 
7:30pm.  Free. 


April  28th:  Bill  Bryson 

reads  from  his  new  book. 
Notes  From  a Big  Country. 
At  the  Top  O'  the  Senator, 
249  Victoria  St.  7:00pm. 
Free. 
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Mooredale  Concerts 

BRAHMS 

A Magnificent  Piano  Trio 

Plus  some  solo  works 


Erika  Raum,  violin 
“Brilliant  mastery  of 
the  instrument” 

Nepszabadsag,  Budapest 

Francine  Kay,  piano 
Extraordinary  musicality” 
The  Chronicle-Herald 


Also  Featuring: 
Kristine  Bogyo,  cello,  Isaac  Pulford,  trumpet 


Sat.  Feb.  27,  8pm  at  Willowdale  United  Church 
Sun.  Feb.  28,  3pm  at  Walter  Hall,  U of  T 


Mooredale  Concerts  is  the  hot  tip  for  great  music,  spoken 
commentary,  a cameo  appearence  by  a rising  young  star 

and  affordable  tickets!  $15,  ($10  St./Sr)  922-3714 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstore 


A different  kind  of  discount 


Each  month,  the  U of  T Bookstore  independantly  chooses  an  ecclectic  selection  of  books  as  our  30%  off  pick.  Here  are  some  of  our  choices 
for  March,  on  sale  starting  March  1st.  Drop  by  the  store  to  see  our  full  selection.  You'll  never  know  what  you  ll  find  on  sale. 


World  Philosophies 
Memoirs  of  a Geisha  At  Home  with  the  Marquis  de  Ninian  Smart 
by  Arthur  Golden  Sade 

by  F.  Du  Plessix  Gray 


Affliction 
by  Russell  Banks 


30%  off 

these  U of  T Bookstore  picks 
and  more 

starting  March  1st. 


Eloise 

by  Kay  Thompson 


Opened  Ground 
by  Seamus  Heaney 


...because  people  don’t  just  read 


Shaking  a Leg:  Selected  Birthday  Letters 

Writings  by  Ted  Hughes 

by  Angela  Carter 


THI  JOY  Of 

WORK 


The  Joy  of  Work 
by  Scott  Adams 


Elizabeth  and  After 
by  Matt  Cohen 


the  bestseller  list 


214  College  St.  Toronto.  M5T  3A1  (416)  978-7907/  1-800-667-0892 
Mon-Fri  8:45-6  Sat  10-5  Sun  12-5  We  ship  anywhere. 
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Criminology 


Understanding  Violence 


U ofT's  Centre  of  Criminology  helps  lawmakers  and  the  public  put  crime  into  context 

By  Cheryl  Sullivan 


66 


M: 


ORE  MOTHERS  CHARGED 
in  slayings.”  “When  chil- 
.dren  are  vicious:  fear 
mounts  about  the  increase  in  violent 
youth  crime.”  “Sugar  and  spice  and  cold 
as  ice:  teen  girls  closing  gender  gap  in 
violent  crime.” 

Every  week,  it  seems,  newspaper  head- 
lines spell  out  ominous  warnings,  fuelling 
the  notion  that  serious  violent  crime  is  on 
the  rise  in  Canada.  But  is  such  crime  real- 
ly spiralling  as  the  media,  politicians  and 
interest  groups  claim? 

Definitely  not,  says  Professor  Rosemary 
Gartner,  the  new  director  of  the  Centre 
of  Criminology,  who  points  out  that 
homicide  rates  are  actually  lower  now 
than  they  were  in  the  1970s  or  1980s. 
The  media,  she  says,  have  helped  to 
create  a false  perception  about  serious 
violent  crime  by  increasing  the  number 
and  prominence  of  these  stories  and 
highlighting  misleading  statistics;  politi- 
cians, meanwhile,  capitalize  on  people’s 
fears  while  trying  to  score  political  points 


Professor  Rosemary  Gartner 


Contributing  to  all  this  work  and 
interaction  are  a small  but  accomplished 
contingent  of  master’s  and  PhD 
students.  Almost  all  the  centre’s  PhD 
students  have  gone  on  to 
university  teaching  positions  while 
many  master’s  students  have 
careers  with  police  organizations, 
correctional  services  or  within  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  as  government  policy 
analysts. 

Last  year  the  centre  began  a new  com- 
bined LLB/MA  program.  Effort  is  also 
under  way  to  raise  money  for  a chair  in 
criminology  in  conjunction  with 
Woodsworth  College,  which  offers  the 
undergraduate  criminology  program. 

Gartner,  who  studies  women  and 
crime,  first  came  to  U of  T as  a sociolo- 
gy professor  in  1988  and  has  been  here 
ever  since  but  for  a one-year  return  to 
her  native  United  States  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  She  welcomed 
the  opportunity  to  study  crime  in 
Canada  where  she  says  there  is  less  liter- 


with  a get-tough-on-crime  stance. 

Gartner  and  her  colleagues  at  the  centre 
should  know  — it’s  their  job  to  study  crime 
and  social  control.  Established  in  1963,  the 
centre  differs  from  most  similar  centres  in 
North  America  in  its  approach  to  its  work. 
While  others  focus  specifically  on  statistics 
and  causes  of  crime,  U of  T’s  centre  examines 
the  broader  issues  of  crime  and  through  a 
wide  range  of  disciplines  looks  at  how  society 

communication  — we  can’t  just  assume  we 
know  what  our  colleagues  are  doing  because 
we  don’t  all  share  the  same  approach  to  the 
work.  There  is  a vibrancy,  an  intellectual 
aliveness  around  the  place.” 

Though  tucked  away  on  the  eighth  floor  of 
Robarts  Library  and  considered  rather  small, 
the  centre  nevertheless  has  a big  impact  — 
most  of  its  faculty  have  served  as  expert 
witnesses  and  advised  governments  on  social 

issues.  Internationally,  Professor  Clifford 
Shearing  has  been  appointed  to  the  commis- 
sion to  study  the  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary 
in  Northern  Ireland  and  to  try  to  design 
new  ways  of  policing  there.  With  the  help 
of  the  Swedish  government  he  has  also 
established  a foundation  in  South  Africa  to 
help  poor  communities  develop  their  own 
system  of  safety  and  security  external  to  the 
police. 

ature  on  the  subject  and  more  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  academic  knowledge  and  public 
debate  around  crime. 

She  has  studied  homicide  rates  for  women 
as  both  victims  and  perpetrators,  women’s 
prisons  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States 
and  conducted  cross-national  comparison 
studies  of  violent  crime  rates.  In  1984  she  co- 
authored Violence  and  Crime  in  Cross-National 
Perspective,  published  by  Yale  University  Press. 

is  governed  and  ordered.  The  centre’s  16  full- 
time and  cross-appointed  faculty  members 
range  from  sociologists  to  political  theorists, 
historians  to  law  professors. 

“We  think  of  criminology  as  an  interdisci- 
plinary field  of  inquiry,”  says  Gartner,  a 
sociologist  who  began  her  five-year  term  as 
director  in  July.  “The  differences  actually 
make  it  a livelier  place.  It  increases  our 

policy  issues. 

Professor  Anthony  Doob,  for  example,  is 
currently  helping  the  federal  government 
revise  the  Young  Offenders  Act  and  both 
Doob  and  Gartner  have  acted  as  advisers  to 
Statistics  Canada  on  its  national  victimiza- 
tion survey.  Professor  Scot  Wortley  works 
with  police  forces  across  the  country,  con- 
ducting workshops  for  officers  on  racial 

Locally,  the  centre  also  runs  a number  of 
workshops  each  year  for  practitioners  in  the 
legal  system,  government  officials  and  commu- 
nity players,  and  Gartner  hopes  to  expand  this 
workshop  base  to  reflect  the  public’s  interest  in 
crime  issues.  “We  want  to  make  our  work  not 
just  accessible  to  academics  but  to  people  in 
the  public  and  government  who  would  be 
interested  in  the  work  going  on  here,”  she  says. 

Among  her  current  projects  is  a compari- 
son study  of  two  women’s  prisons  in 
California,  a follow  up  on  one  of  the  first 
studies  done  of  women’s  prisons  in  the  early 
1960s.  Studying  both  the  oldest  and  the 
newest  women’s  prisons,  she  is  trying  to 
compare  women’s  experiences  in  the  two  very 
different  facilities  and  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  over  the  last  35  years. 

Save  a Bundle  with 

Hewlett  Packard! 


University  Departments; 

purchase  a Hewlett  Packard 
4000,  5000,  or  8000  series 
LaserJet  with  select  LaserJet 
accessories  on  the  same 
order  and  save  $200  or  more. 

$1640.00 
$249 5. 00 
$3125.00 
$3400.00 
$8100.00 
$350.00 
$40 5. 00 


4000N: 

5000 N: 

8000N: 

Color  4500: 

Color  8500: 

LJ  4000:  Duplexer: 

LJ  5000:  500  Sheet  Feed: 

PLUS  MANY  MORE! 

('Printer  and  Accessories  must  be  on  the  same  invoice  to  qualify 
for  the  discount.  Orders  must  be  completed  by  April  30,  1999. ) 

University  of  Toronto  ComputerShop 

Koffler  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5T  3A1 
Tel:  (416)  978-7947  Fax:  (416)  978-7968 
Hrs:  Mon.-Fri.  9-6;  Sat.  10-5;  Sun.  12-5 

Visit  our  Web  Site  at  www.campuscomputershop.com 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


computer 
• shop J 


The  Criminal 
Justice  System: 

Alternative  Measures, 

Social  Justice  vs.  Social  Control 

Edited  by  James  F.  Hodgson 


edited  bv 
fan**  f.  Hodgson 


This  collection  has  been  compiled 
to  demonstrate  that  crime  is  a 
community  problem  and  the  solutions  to  crime  lie 
within  the  community  and  not  with  the  apparent 
over-reliance  on  the  criminal  justice  system.  The 
book  therefore,  focuses  on  the  concept  of  social 
justice  versus  social  control.  This  compilation  serves 
as  a source  of  fresh  ideas  and  alternatives  to  the  over 
utilized  and  expressed  crime  control  model  ideology. 

ISBN:  1-55130-133-4  $29.95  209  pages 


CANADIAN  SCHOLARS’  PRESS 

Orders,  Phone:  1-800-565-9523 
(416-667-7791  in  Toronto) 

Please  ask  for  operator  2 
E-mail:utpbooks@utpress.utoronto.ca 
Distributed  by  University  of  Toronto  Press 
website:  www.cspi.org 
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WYCLIFFE  COLLEGE  PRINCIPAL 

Wycliffe  College, Toronto,  seeks  a principal.  Wycliffe  Colleges  mission  is  to  assist  in  the  theological  for- 
mation of  students,  to  provide  training  in  ordained  and  lay  ministries,  and  to  foster  excellence  in  academ- 
ic theological  scholarship. 

The  successful  candidate  will  give  leadership  within  the  framework  of  an  evangelical  Anglican  College 
that  is  part  of  the  Toronto  School  of  Theology,  an  ecumenical  federation  of  colleges  in  the  University  of 
Toronto.  While  upholding  Wycliffe’s  theological  heritage  articulated  in  its  six  principles , the  successful 
candidate  will  be  able  to  operate  comfortably  within  a diversity  of  viewpoints.  His  or  her  proven  leader- 
ship and  communication  skills  will  be  employed  in  coordinating  both  basic  and  advanced  degree  programs 
and  in  effectively  deploying  the  College’s  academic  and  pastoral  resources  and  in  building  upon  its 
sound  financial  policies  in  order  to  further  the  educational  mission  of  the  Church.  An  ordained 
candidate  is  preferred. 

Further  details  and  information  about  the  application  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Barbara  Beatty, 
Wycliffe  College,  5 Hoskin  Avenue,  Toronto,  ON,  Canada,  MSS  1H7  Telephone  (416)  946-3521, 

Fax  (416  )946-3545.  www.chass.utoronto.ca/wycliffe/ 

In  accordance  with  Canadian  immigration  requirements,  this  advertisement  is  directed  to  Canadian 
citizens  and  permanent  residents  of  Canada. 

Applications  will  close  on  March  31, 1999. 


QUIZ:  What’s  a Health  Sciences  Informatics  CafeP 


d a juice  bar 

d a virtual  vitamin  warehouse  on  the  web 

an  afternoon's  worth  of  top  online  health  resources,  brought 
to  you  by  the  Gerstein  Science  Information  Centre  librarians 

Drop  by  the  Gerstein  Science  Information  Centre  instruction  Lob 
March  4,  between  2 and  5 p.m. 

Learn  more  about  our  top  picks  of  medical  and  health-related  resources  available  online  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Bring  your  information  queries  for  expert  advice. 

Continuous  presentations,  coffee,  and  our  information  experts  on  hand  to  provide  research  tips! 


(^Awards 

‘Excellence? 


The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association 
invites  you  to  attend  the 

1999  AWARDS  OF 
EXCELLENCE  CEREMONY 

Celebrating  the  achievements  of: 


Robin  Rix 
John  H.  Moss  Scholar 

Professor  James  G.  Arthur 
Faculty  Award  Recipient 


ijP 


Dr.  John  G.  Dimond 
Chancellor  s Award  Recipient 

Michol  Faith  Hoffman 
Joan  E.  Foley  Quality  of  Student  Experience  Award 


Keren  S.  Brathwaite 
Ludwik  and  Estelle  Jus  Memorial  Human  Rights  Prize 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  21, 1999 

at  Hart  House 

Award  Presentation;  The  Great  Hall,  5:30  p.m. 
Reception;  East  Common  Room,  6:30  p.m. 
Business  Attire 
For  information,  please  call  978-4258  or  978-6536 

1 A Ci  o f \ w'y  | 

RSVP  by  April  12,  Acceptances  only,  978-0424 
or  Email:  linda. wells@utoronto.ca 

Limited  Seating 


J] 
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Jennifer  Smiley  and  Cynthia  Snell 

Students  Clue  Into 
Financial  Savvy 

Book  offers  tips  on  handling  money 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

COLOURFUL  AND  EYE-CATCHING, 
the  brochures  propped  up  on  a 
rack  at  Sidney  Smith  Hall  carry  an 
enticing  message:  “Any  Card.  One 
Application.” 

By  filling  out  a form  attached  to 
the  brochure  and  mailing  it  in,  “stu- 
dents registered  in  an  accredited 
Canadian  university  or  college”  can 
obtain  up  to  six  credit  and  depart- 
ment store  cards,  including  Visa 
and  MasterCard. 

It  is  this  kind  of  specific  market- 
ing to  and  targeting  of  students, 
however,  that  has  led  many  of  them 
to  end  up  with  wallets  full  of  plas- 
tic. Add  yearly  student  loans  to 
the  mix  and  there  are  people  who 
graduate  from  university  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  debt. 

In  an  effort  to  help  students 
manage  their  finances,  U of  T has 
come  up  with  a number  of  creative 
ideas  recently,  including  the  hiring 
of  more  financial  aid  officers 
specifically  trained  to  help  students 
plan  budgets,  handle  debt  and 
provide  information  on  grants, 
scholarships  and  other  aid. 

Last  month  the  offices  of 
Admissions  and  Awards  and  the 
vice-provost  of  students  Professor 
Ian  Orchard  also  teamed  up 
with  the  Students’  Administrative 
Council  to  distribute,  free  of  charge 
to  students,  4,000  copies  of  a 
money  management  booklet. 

Written  by  two  recent  graduates 
of  the  University  of  King’s  College 
in  Nova  Scotia  — Jennifer  Smiley 


and  Cynthia  Snell  — the  book, 
entided  Clueless?  Not!  Empowering 
Students  with  Financial  Savvy,  is  a 
“how-to”  guide  aimed  at  educating 
students  on  proper  budgeting, 
banking  options,  credit  cards  and 
accessing  government  loans,  along 
with  other  financial  tips. 

University  registrar  Karel  Swift 
said  the  university  contributed 
$10,000  towards  the  approximately 
$12,000  cost  of  purchasing  the 
books,  distributed  during  Debt 
Week  Jan.  25-29,  an  event  orga- 
nized by  the  student  council.  The 
student  council  held  two  financial 
management  workshops  during 
that  week  featuring  the  book’s 
authors,  Smiley  and  Snell.  More 
such  workshops  are  planned  for 
later  this  year. 

“We  want  to  help  our  students 
who  are  required  to  borrow,  to  do 
so  in  a responsible  way,”  Swift  said. 
“We  really  have  taken  a leadership 
role  in  this  area.” 

Less  than  a year  ago  U of  T 
became  the  first  university  in 
Canada  to  guarantee  that  no  quali- 
fied student  would  be  prevented 
from  beginning  or  completing  his 
or  her  education  at  U of  T due  to 
financial  need.  As  part  of  that  the 
university  now  awards  close  to  $50 
million  a year  in  grants,  scholar- 
ships and  bursaries  to  qualifying 
students.  The  university  has 
increased  aid  for  part-time  and 
high-need  students  as  well  as 
launching  a Web  site  that  also 
provides  financial  aid  information 
(www.utaps.utoronto.ca). 
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Theology 


A Religious  Experience 

New  program  at  St.  Michaels  College  enables  African  women  to  further  their  academic  work 

By  Michah  Rynor 


Professor  Lorna  Bowman  Sister  Josephine  Joyce  Anto 


Professor  Lorna  Bowman 
went  to  Africa  to  study 
history  and  ended  up  — in 
her  own  small  way  — making  it. 

Bowman,  director  of  religious 
education  programs  at  St.  Michael’s 
College,  has  started  a project  that 
helps  women  from  Ghana  and 
Nigeria  come  to  U of  T to  pursue  a 
master  of  religious  education 
degree,  something  they  cannot  do  in 
their  own  countries. 

In  1994  Bowman  — gathering 
oral  histories  of  West  African 
women  — discovered  that  only  men 
were  allowed  to  attend  Roman 
Catholic  theological  schools. 

“I  was  in  Calabar  (Nigeria)  and 
met  many  learned  women  with  doc- 
torates in  education  and  nursing  yet 
they  couldn’t  get  a religious  degree 
because  theology  institutions  in 
East  and  West  Africa  are  only  for 
men  entering  the  priesthood,”  she  says.  “I  decided  that  if  there 
wasn’t  an  educational  vehicle  for  these  women  in  their 
countries  I would  start  one  in  mine.” 

The  result  is  the  Religious  Education  African  Project 
(REAP)  which  enables  two  Ghanian  or  Nigerian  nuns  at  a 
time  to  study  here.  The  degree  is  awarded  conjointly,  making 
the  student  a graduate  of  both  the  University  of  St.  Michael’s 
College  and  U of  T. 

This  academic  year  Sister  Josephine  Joyce  Anto,  39,  from 
Kumasi,  Ghana,  became  the  first  REAP  student.  A second 
student  from  Nigeria  is  expected  in  September  1999. 


JoJoy,  as  she  prefers  to  be  called,  admits  her  first  months  in 
Toronto  were  challenging.  She  missed  her  family  and  congre- 
gation, found  the  academic  workload  daunting  and  had  to 
learn  computer  skills  — made  even  more  difficult  because  she 
couldn’t  type.  Also  her  introduction  to  Canadian  food  and 
Canadian  weather  was  less  than  encouraging. 

“If  I had  a return  ticket  I would  have  gone  back  that  first 
month,”  she  says  with  a laugh.  “I  asked  God  why  he  had 
brought  me  here.  But  I’m  grateful  and  feel  this  is  a gift  being 
presented  to  me.” 

A secondary  school  teacher,  she  is  eager  to  share  her  new 


knowledge  and  experiences  with 
her  students  back  home.  She 
admits,  however,  she  was  initially 
perplexed  by  such  western  issues  as 
feminist  theology,  which  discusses 
such  matters  as  inclusive,  non-sex- 
ist  language  and  the  role  of  women 
in  the  church.  But  after  attending 
one  particularly  insightful  lecture, 
she  thanked  the  professor  for 
“opening  up  a whole  new  area  for 
me  and  showing  me  the  perspective 
from  which  it  was  coming  from.” 
When  asked  if  she  feels  cheated 
that  women  can’t  become  priests, 
she  jokes:  “Priesthood  is  for  service. 
For  women  it’s  only  natural  to 
serve,  so  we  don’t  have  to  be 
ordained.” 

Although  REAP  depends  heavi- 
ly on  donations  from  Canadian 
religious  communities  as  well  as 
St.  Michael’s  graduate  students  and 
the  Faculty  ofTheology  to  help  cover  the  $50,000  per  student 
cost,  Bowman  hopes  REAP  will  eventually  bring  a greater 
number  of  women  to  St.  Michael’s. 

“Africa  is  home  to  the  fastest  growing  Catholic  Church  in 
the  world  yet  it  has  only  a handful  of  theological  institutions 
in  the  Catholic  tradition  — pardy  due  to  the  political  unrest 
that  has  seen  many  African  universities  close,”  she  said. 

When  asked  what  kind  of  person  she  will  be  by  the  end  of 
her  two-year  program,  JoJoy  replies:  “I  believe  I’ll  know 
myself  better.  I’m  being  enriched  here  and  by  the  time  I leave 
I’ll  be  carrying  a big  part  of  Canada  back  with  me.” 
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‘The  Books  of  Henry  the  Eighth’s  Wives: 
Physical  Evidence  and  Cultural  Significance" 

JAMES  CARLEY 

(York  University) 

Wednesday  24  February  1 999  at  4: 1 5 p.m. 
Faculty  of  Information  Studies 
Lecture  Theatre 
1 40  St.  George  Street 

In  association  with  the  Faculty  of  Information  Studies 
To  be  followed  by  a reception 


Trinity  College 


ACADEMIC  DONSHIPS 


Applications  are  invited  for  up  to  four  Academic 
Donships  for  1999-2000  in  Physics,  Chemistry, 
and  the  Life  Sciences. 


Dons  provide  academic  and  tutorial  support  to  students, 
assist  College  clubs,  link  undergraduate  students  and 
faculty.  Dons  live  in  St.  Hilda’s  or  Trinity  College. 
Residence  responsibilities  and  counselling  comprise 
one-third  of  a don’s  duties. 


A letter  of  application,  resume,  copies  of  university  tran- 
scripts and  two  letters  of  reference  (hard  copy  or  e-mail) 
should  be  submitted  to  Professor  D.  Allen,  Dean  of  Arts, 
Trinity  College,  Room  300,  Gerald  Larkin  Building. 


For  further  information,  call  Ms  Herma  Joel  (978-8454) 


Deadline  eor  applications:  Friday,  March  5,  1999 


Trinity  College  seeks  to  appoint  a team  of  Academic 
Dons  who  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  College’s  students. 


You  are  invited  to  attend 

A SPECIAL  LECTURE 

by 

David  R.  Olson 


to  mark  his  recent  appointment  as 
University  Professor 
University  of  Toronto 

THE  WRITTEN  WORD 

University  College,  Room  140 
March  I I , 1999 
4: 1 0 p.m. 

Reception  to  follow  in  the  Croft  Chapter  House 

For  more  information, 
please  call  923-6641  x 2730 

All  are  welcome.  Admission  is  free. 

This  event  is  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Human  Development  & Applied  Psychology 
and  the  Dean’s  Office,  OISE/UT 


Spotlight  on  Research 


Causal  Relationships 
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Finding  solutions  to 
water  pipe  breakdowns 

A U of  T research  team  hopes  to 
save  Toronto  and  other  cities  thou- 
sands of  dollars  by  pinpointing  the 
most  vulnerable  locations  for  water 
pipe  breakdowns. 

“We  hope  that  by  locating  the 
most  severe  areas  of  pipe  deteriora- 
tion we  can  give  municipal  officials 
a heads-up  before  they  are  faced  with 
major  repair  costs,”  said  Professor 
Barry  Adams  of  civil  engineering. 
“If  water  systems  are  not  maintained 
properly  and  repairs  are  deferred, 
the  financial  stakes  for  cities  can  be 
very  high.  Officials  need  to  know 
what  their  priorities  are  and  what 
alternatives  may  be  available.” 

There  are  hundreds  of  kilometres 
of  pipe  under  Canada’s  largest  city 
that  transport  water  to  homes  and 
industries.  “The  system  is,  in  many 
places,  quite  old,”  Adams  said. 
“Some  pipes  have  been  in  continual 
use  for  a century  or  more  and  begin 
to  wear  out  because  of  environmental 
and  other  factors.” 

Adams  and  his  colleagues  are  con- 
structing large-scale  mathematical 
models  to  analyse  entire  systems  so 
they  can  determine  the  most  cost- 
effective  rehabilitation  strategies. 
They  will  be  examining  the  structural 
condition  of  water  pipes  and  their 
hydraulic  capacity. 

In  addition,  they  are  collecting 
water  pipe  and  soil  samples  from  the 
approximately  100  breaks  expected 
this  year.  Part  of  the  study  will  focus 
on  the  influence  of  pipe  deterioration 
on  water  quality  for  human  con- 
sumption. “If  you  were  to  look  at 
the  pipe  samples  in  our  lab  you’d  see 
many  cases  of  severe  encrustation  on 
the  pipe  walls  which  could  provide 
a wonderful  environment  for 
pathogens,”  Adams  said. 

He  expects  municipalities  across 
North  America  to  use  his  research 
model.  The  project  is  funded  by  the 
City  of  Toronto. 

Michah  Rynor 


Magnetism  key  factor 
in  galaxy  creation 

Strong  magnetic  fields  played  a 
major  role  in  the  formation  of  our 
galaxy  billions  of  years  ago,  says 
Professor  Phillip  Kronberg  of 
astronomy. 

Kronberg  said  new  evidence  indi- 
cates that  galaxies  and  stars  were 
formed  in  a universe  permeated  by 
magnetic  fields.  Haloes  of  highly 
magnetized  gas  have  recently  been 
observed  by  the  Very  Large  Array  ra- 
diotelescope in  New  Mexico.  Similar 
haloes  likely  “polluted”  the  early 
universe  with  magnetism,  he  said. 

If  Kronberg  is  correct,  current 
theories  about  galactic  formation 
including  the  creation  of  our  own 
galaxy,  the  Milky  Way,  are  wrong. 
According  to  him,  the  Milky  Way 
was  bom  out  of  strongly  magnetized 
gas  clouds  rather  than  in  a low- 
magnetism  universe  as  scientists  had 
previously  believed. 

Twelve  to  14  billion  years  ago, 
the  universe  was  populated  by  dwarf 
galaxies  that  were  dynamic  nurseries 
for  star  creation.  These  galaxies  had 
frequent  starbursts  where  many  large 
stars  were  created  and  then  quickly 
died.  When  these  stars  exploded  in 
supernovas,  they  expelled  haloes 
of  highly  magnetized  gas  at  speeds 
of  1,000  kilometres  a second  or 
more,  Kronberg  said. 

Kronberg  presented  a paper  along 
with  two  co-authors  from  the 
University  of  Munich  on  the  theory 
at  the  American  Astronomical 
Society’s  annual  conference  in 
Austin,  Texas,  this  month. 

Bruce  Rolston 


Declining  wages  of 
immigrants  examined 

Teaching  employers  to  understand 
and  properly  use  immigrants’  job 
qualifications  is  key  to  improving 
the  economic  performance  of  new 
Canadians,  says  Professor  Jeffrey 
Reitz  of  the  Centre  for  Industrial 
Relations. 

Public  and  private  sector  employ- 
ers must  learn  to  evaluate  and  apply 
foreign  skills  so  that  both  the  immi- 
grant and  native  populations  get  the 
most  benefit  from  Canada’s  invest- 
ment in  immigration,  said  Reitz,  also 
in  the  department  of  sociology.  “To 
warm  up  our  welcome  to  today’s  im- 
migrants we  need  to  understand  why 
non-European  immigrants  have  so 
much  more  difficulty  translating  their 
mostly  foreign-acquired  skills  into 
earnings  in  Canada,”  he  says  in  Post 
2000:  Business  Wisdom  for  the  Next 
Century.  “Canada  selects  these  im- 
migrants for  their  education  and  skills 
but  many  of  our  employers  don’t 


know  how  to  use  these  credentials.” 
Sometimes  the  problem  is  that 
Canadian  employers  are  unsure 
about  the  value  of  immigrants’ 
education  and  work  experience  and 
unaware  of  how  foreign  profession- 
als can  obtain  Canadian  certifica- 
tion, says  Reitz  in  his  chapter 
Measuring  Down.  Employers  may 
also  be  concerned  about  immigrants’ 
adaptation  to  business  practices  here. 

Immigrant  earnings  in  Canada 
have  been  declining  since  the  1980s 
due  to  changes  in  the  Canadian 
economy  and  rising  educational 
standards,  Reitz  said.  Tightening 
immigration  policy  and  increasing 
skill  requirement  levels  have  not 
stopped  this  deterioration  of  wages. 

Post  2000  (Key  Porter,  1998),  a 
collection  of  essays,  is  edited  by 
Charles  Davies. 

Megan  Easton 


Scholar  examines  origins 
of  European  colonialism 

Despite  their  belief  in  human  equal- 
ity, many  great  philosophers  of 
the  early  modern  age  were  firm  ad- 
vocates of  slavery  and  colonization, 
says  Professor  Lynda  Lange  of 
philosophy  at  Scarborough. 

Some  of  the  great  philosophers 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  were 
liberal-minded  humanists,  con- 
cerned with  equality  among  human 
beings  and  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual. “Yet,  many  of  these  very 
same  philosophers,  such  as  John 
Locke,  found  ways  to  justify  the 
complete  denial  of  autonomy  of 
those  who  were  colonized  by  the 
Europeans,”  she  said. 

Lange  is  studying  the  works  of 
these  philosophers  in  an  attempt  to 
discern  the  origins  of  this  paradox. 
She  wants  to  discover  how  the 
philosophers  justified  their  beliefs 
and  how  they  viewed  their  European 
self-image  compared  to  their  images 
of  non-Europeans. 

Lange  believes  that  philosophers 
made  a clear  distinction  between  civ- 
ilized and  supposedly  savage  cul- 
tures; they  convinced  themselves  that 
non-Europeans  were  incapable  of 
self-governance.  “It  was  an  obvious 
denial  of  reality  on  the  Europeans’ 
part,”  said  Lange,  noting  that  many 
non-European  countries  had  so- 
phisticated systems  of  government  at 
this  time.  “The  philosophers  would 
argue  that  these  people  would 
benefit  from  total  domination.” 

The  university’s  office  of  the  vice- 
president  and  provost  has  provided 
funding  support  for  the  project. 

Michah  Rynor 
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MIKE  ANDRECHUK 


Perspective  indeed 
“distinct” 

The  assertion  by  Professor  Kay 
Armatage,  who  teaches  women’s 
studies,  that  because  women  only 
attained  the  vote  early  in  this 
century,  and  because  few  women 
become  politicians,  democracy 
holds  “very  little  meaning”  for 
them  “in  the  late  20th  century” 
astounds  us  (Discussing 
Democracy,  Voices:  Great  Minds 
Discussing,  Listening  and 
Questioning  — University  of 
Toronto  National  Report  1998.) 

The  appreciation  of  democracy 
and  participation  in  democratic 
institutions  are  not  confined  to 
voters  of  long  genealogy,  or  to 
politicians.  Many  developing 
countries  have  shown  us  how 
rapidly  and  effectively  women  can 
embrace  the  ideals  and  mecha- 
nisms of  democracy,  even  in  the 
face  of  strong  societal  traditions  of 
women’s  subordination. 

What  implications  are  we  to 
draw  from  Professor  Armatage  s 
puzzling  statement  about  demo- 
cracy’s lack  of  meaning  for 
women?  That  women  will  or 
should  espouse  anti-democratic 
movements?  That  women  are  dis- 
engaged from  societal  concerns 
and  democratic  processes?  This  is 


indeed  a “distinct  perspective”  — 
which  Professor  Armatage  is 
said  to  “offer  students”  — on 
democracy.  We  can  only  hope  that 
her  women’s  studies  students, 
after  listening,  will  discuss  and 
question  it. 

John  Furedy 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Christine  Furedy 
York  University 

“Maximizing”  model 

GOOD  FOR  STAFF  AS  WELL 
I read  with  interest  the 
Commentary  article  by  Professor 
Lloyd  Gerson,  which  proposed 
two  models  of  compensation  for 
U of  T faculty  (Two  Visions  of  the 
Future,  Feb.  8). 

I assume  that  the  favoured 
“maximizing”  model,  aimed  at 
recruiting  and  retaining  “an  acade- 
mic staff  that  will  fulfil  [the  uni- 
versity’s] mission  of  excellence,” 
should  therefore  also  be  applied  to 
support  staff,  for  the  same  reasons, 
rather  than  the  “minimizing” 
slash-and-burn  strategy  that  seems 
to  have  been  the  norm  for  the  past 
several  years  in  many  departments. 

I expect  some  of  my  colleagues, 
to  be  elected  shortly  to  the 
Steelworkers’  union  bargaining 


committee,  have  taken  notice  and 
I eagerly  await  our  first  contract. 
An  eight  per  cent  increase  on 
top  of  a cost-of-living  increase 
would  certainly  relieve  a lot  of 
disgruntlement  and  improve 
morale  tremendously. 

Mike  Peterson 
Computing  and  Networking 
Services 

Letters  Deadlines 

February  26  for  March  8 
March  1 9 for  March  29 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  brevity 
or  clarity.  When  submitting 
letters,  please  include  a telephone 
number  and,  if  possible,  an  e-mail 
address. 


Letters  to  the 
Editor 

The  Bulletin  welcomes  letters 
from  its  readers;  these  letters, 
however,  must  be  original  to  The 
Bulletin  and  not  published  else- 
where. Please  limit  signatures  to 
three  and  send  them,  fax  them, 
e-mail  them  or  deliver  them  in 
person  to:  Ailsa  Ferguson,  associ- 
ate editor,  The  Bulletin,  21  King's 
College  Circle;  fax,  978-7430;  e- 
mail,  ailsa.ferguson<®utoronto.ca 


On  the  Other  Hand 

by  Nicholas  P a s h l e y 

Identity  Crisis 


The  Globe  and  Mail  recently 

printed  yet  another  article  designed 
to  set  groups  of  people  at  each  other’s 
throats.  It  seems  that  the  poor  Generation 
Xers,  tired  of  waiting  for  the  baby  boomers 
to  die  off,  are  now  being  passed  over  in  the 
job  market  in  favour  of  the  Echo  genera- 
tion that  followed  them.  I read  this  with 
interest. 

Not  that  it’s  any  of  your  business  but  I was  born  in 
1946  as  a direct  result  of  the  abrupt  end  of  world  hos- 
tilities the  year  before.  Since  then,  from  the  first  time  I 
donned  my  Davy  Crockett  hat  or  twirled  my  first  Hula 
Hoop,  I have  seen  myself  as  a cutting-edge  member  of 
the  baby  boom  generation.  Long  have  I defended  my 
generation  from  media  attacks  and  from  the  criticism 
of  those  who  preceded  or  followed  us.  We  have  been 
accused  of  being  too  idealistic,  too  selfish,  too  political, 
too  complacent,  too  numerous.  But  I didn’t  care.  I was 
talkin’  ’bout  my  generation. 

Yes,  I saw  the  Beades  live.  I saw  Hendrix.  I grew  my 
hair  long.  I inhaled.  I marched  on  City  Hall,  I marched 
on  Washington,  I was  teargassed  in  Berkeley.  Defining 
moments  for  my  generation. 

But  wait  a minute.  Here’s  David  Foot,  this  universi- 
ty’s eminent  demographer,  whose  book  Boom , Bust  & 
Echo  has  sold  more  copies  than  you’ve  had  hot  dinners. 
(This  is  actually  true.  If  you  had  a hot  dinner  every  day 
of  your  life  you’d  need  to  be  something  like  758  years 
old  to  match  Professor  Foot’s  book  sales,  by  which 
time  he  will  have  sold  even  more.) 

According  to  Professor  Know-It-All  Foot,  the  baby 
boom  did  not  begin  until  1947  and  such  is  his  success 
that  other  sources,  including  The  Globe  and  Mail,  are 
following  suit.  Suddenly  I’ve  been  thrown  out  of  my 
own  generation.  Oddly  enough  the  Americans  seem  to 


be  sticking  with  1946  and  they  still  refer  to 
Bill  Clinton  (Class  of  ’46)  as  the  first 
boomer  president.  I’d  still  be  a boomer  if  I 
moved  to  Tonawanda. 

Where  did  it  all  go  wrong?  I should 
have  seen  the  signs.  All  those  screaming 
girls  at  that  Beatles  concert  did  seem 
awfully  young.  And  I’ve  never  owned  a 
BMW  or  a Volvo,  let  alone  a minivan  or  a 
faux  jeep.  Indeed  — and  I blush  to  admit  it  — the 
only  car  I’ve  ever  owned  is  my  current  K-car,  a 
profoundly  non-boomer,  almost  anti-boomer,  vehicle. 

So  here  I am,  a man  without  a generation.  Everyone 
since  me  belongs  to  a generation,  be  it  Boomer,  Slacker 
or  Echo.  Some  of  these  generations  seem  to  last  no 
more  than  a few  weeks.  Years  from  now  we’ll  be  talk- 
ing about  the  Spice  generation:  those  children  born 
between  the  release  of  the  Spice  Girls  movie  and  the 
departure  of  Ginger  from  the  band. 

But  what  of  my  new  generation?  Apart  from  the 
Lost  Generation,  which  doesn’t  count  because  they  got 
lost,  there  really  isn’t  anything.  There’s  no  catchy  label. 
It’s  all  just  one  great  wodge  of  humanity  encompassing 
me,  my  mother,  Bismarck,  Hildegard  of  Bingen,  Lao- 
tzu  and  the  people  who  painted  on  cave  walls  in  France. 
Here  we  stand,  Galileo  and  I:  the  Pre-Boomers. 

Looking  on  the  bright  side,  at  least  now  I can  join 
the  chorus  of  boomer  critics,  making  sweeping  gener- 
alizations about  you  selfish,  idealistic,  granola-crunch- 
ing hedonists.  Still,  I kind  of  miss  you  guys.  We  had 
some  good  times.  At  my  age  I know  I have  to  accept 
that  I’m  no  longer  what  I used  to  be.  What’s  tougher 
is  that  I’m  not  even  what  I thought  I was. 

Nicholas  Pashley  buys,  sells  and  reviews  books  for  the 
U of T Bookstore.  « 


HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


An  exploration  of  music  and  sound  exclusively 
using  Japan's  traditional  drums  (taiko),  flutes 
and  percussion  instruments 
PRESENTED  BY  THE  HART  HOUSE  MUSIC 
COMMITTEE 

SUNDAY  February  28 

3:00  PM 

THE  GREAT  HALL 


University  of  Toronto 
1998  Income  Tax  Information 

1998  T4\s  and  T4  A’s  1998  tax  forms  are  being  mailed  to 
University  of  Toronto  employees  on  February  23,  1999.  For  reg- 
ular appointed  staff,  the  tax  form  is  sent  to  your  University 
address.  All  other  tax  forms  are  mailed  to  the  home  address.  This 
year,  Revenue  Canada  revised  the  format  of  the  T4  form  to 
include  a more  detailed  breakdown  of  taxable  benefits.  The  back 
of  the  new  T4  provides  detailed  information  - please  read  it  care- 
fully. Questions  regarding  your  tax  forms  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Payroll  section  of  Human  Resources  - 8 th  Floor,  215  Huron 
Street.  (978-0452  or  978-2810). 

Change  in  Tax  Status  of  Employee  Tuition  Waivers 

Previously,  the  employee  tuition  waiver  for  most  degree  and  cred- 
it courses  was  considered  a taxable  benefit.  For  the  1998  taxation 
year.  Revenue  Canada  revised  the  definition  of  a non-taxable 
tuition  waiver  from  job-related  to  include  all  work-related  cours- 
es. Work-related  courses  include  all  degree  or  credit  courses  for 
which  a tuition  waiver  is  granted  and  for  all  non-credit  courses 
offered  by  the  School  of  Continuing  Studies,  with  the  exception 
of  courses  in  the  liberal  arts  calendar  which  continue  to  attract  a 
taxable  benefit.  This  is  good  news  for  eligible  employees  who  are 
currently  taking  advantage  of  the  employee  tuition  waiver  pro- 
gram. In  those  situations  where  the  tuition  waiver  is  no  longer  a 
taxable  benefit,  you  should  no  longer  claim  the  tuition  amount  on 
the  T2202  fee  receipt  as  an  eligible  education  expense. 
Dependent  tuition  waivers  are  not  affected,  and  remain  a taxable 
benefit  to  the  employee. 

Revenue  Canada  recently  advised  that  this  change  is  effective 
retroactively  to  the  1997  tax  year.  Employees  who  wish  to  refile 
their  1997  tax  return  may  request  a revised  1997  T4  from  Payroll 
after  March  15,  1999.  Please  remember  when  refiling  that  you 
must  also  remove  the  claim  for  the  education  expenses  indicated 
on  your  form  T 2202. 

S.  Dyce 

Manager-Benefits,  Pensions,  and  Payroll 


The  Bulletin 

invites  readers  to  submit  information  regarding  awards  and  honours 
as  well  as  death  notices  of  staff  and  faculty.  Please  include  as  much 
background  information  as  possible  and  in  the  case  of  obituaries, 
a CV  is  especially  welcome. 

Please  send,  deliver  or  fax  the  information  to: 

Suzanne  Soto,  editor, 

21  King’s  College  Circle,  fax,  (416)  978-7430. 
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1999  Neil  Graham  Lecture 

LAP-CHEE  TSUI 

Geneticist-in-Chief  HE  Sellers  Chair  in  Cystic  Fibrosis 

Head,  Genetics  and  Genomic  Biology  Program,  The  Hospital  for  Sick  Children 

University  Professor,  University  of  Toronto 

The  Genome  Project 

Wednesday,  March  3, 1999 

4:30  p.m.,  Room  140,  University  College 
15  King’s  College  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 

Members  of  the  staff,  students  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited. 


The  1999  Shoshana  Shier 
Distinguished  Visiting  Professor 
in  Jewish  Studies 


Dan  Avnon 

Department  of  Political  Science 
The  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem 

will  deliver  public  lectures  on 

March  3:  Judaism  as  a State:  Israel 
March  1 0:  Judaism  as  a State:  Zion  * 
March  1 7:  Judaism  as  a State:  Babel 

All  lectures  at  8 p.m. 

Room  1087,  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  100  St.  George  Street 


FACULTY  OF 
ARTS  & SCIENCE 


Presented  by  the 

Jewish  Studies  Program 

University  ofToronto 

For  more  information,  please  call  (416)  978-5301 
FREE  & OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC.  NO  TICKETS  REQUIRED 


DON’T  MISS  THE  MATCH!! 


Do  you  have  an  outstanding  Seat  Sale  (OSOTF) 
pledge?  Please  keep  your  promise  to  U of  T students 
and  send  your  outstanding  payments  to: 


1 fL jjL- 1 jiiji if  1 1 

Development  & University  Relations 
Toronto,  ON  M5S  3J3 


— 

or  call  978-08 1 1 


(to  pay  by  credit  card  or  receive  further  information) 


PAYMENTS  MUST  BE  RECEIVED 
BEFORE  MARCH  31, 1999 


The  following  are  books  by  U of  T 
staff.  Where  there  is  multiple  author- 
ship or  editorship,  staff  are  indicated 
with  an  asterisk. 

Brock  Chisholm:  Doctor  to  the 
World,  by  Allan  Irving  (Associated 
Medical  Services  Inc.  and 
Fitzhenry  8c  Whiteside;  149  pages; 
$18.95).  Canadian-born  Brock 
Chisholm  (1896-1971),  trained  in 
medicine  and  psychiatry,  rose  to 
international  prominence  as  the 
first  director-general  of  the  World 
Health  Organization.  During  the 
two  decades  following  the  Second 
World  War,  Chisholm  was  one  of 
the  most  controversial  figures  in 
Canada,  creating  a hubbub  almost 
every  time  he  spoke  publicly.  This 
biography  seeks  to  recognize  his 
deserved  place  in  Canadian  history. 

After  Rome’s  Fall:  Narrators  and 
Sources  of  Early  Medieval  History, 

edited  by  Alexander  C.  Murray 
(University  of  Toronto  Press;  400 
pages;  $55).  This  collection  of 
essays,  commissioned  from  a group 
of  distinguished  historians,  deals 
with  a wide  range  of  issues  in  the 
medieval  and  modern  historio- 
graphy of  the  early  Middle  Ages. 
Authors  who  receive  extensive 
treatment  include  Cassicrdorus, 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Jonas  of  Orleans, 
Fredegar  and  Claudius  of  Turin; 
among  the  subjects  treated  at 
length  are  war,  ethnicity,  divine 
descent,  gender,  aristocratic  power, 
Charlemagne  and  Carolingian 
monasticism.  The  book  is  intended 
to  honour  the  work  of  Walter 
Goffart  of  the  department  of  history. 

The  Visual  and  the  Visionary:  Art 
and  Female  Spirituality  in  Late 
Medieval  Germany,  by  Jeffrey  F. 
Hamburger  (Zone  Books;  608 
pages;  $45  US).  This  book  argues 
that  the  study  of  female  piety  and 
patronage  are  integral  to  a general 
history  of  medieval  art  and  spiritu- 
ality by  providing  an  account  of  the 
changing  role  of  images  in  female 
monasticism  from  the  12th  century 
to  the  Reformation.  Embracing  the 
history  of  art,  religion  and  litera- 
ture, the  book  explores  interrela- 
tionships between  the  visual  arts 
and  female  spirituality  in  the  con 
text  of  the  pastoral  care  of  nuns. 
Used  as  instruments  of  instruction 
and  inspiration,  images  occupied  a 
central,  if  controversial,  place  in 
debates  over  devotional  practice, 
monastic  reform  and  mystical 
experience. 

Euripides  and  the  Sophists: 
Some  Dramatic  Treatments  of 
Philosophical  Ideas,  by  D.J. 
Conacher  (Duckworth  and  Co.; 
128  pages;  £12.95).  This  book 
describes  how  Euripides  provides 
in  certain  specific  plays  a variety  of 
original  dramatic  treatments  of 
well-known  views  of  his  contempo- 
raries, the  Sophists.  The  emphasis 


throughout  is  on  Euripides  as  the 
creative  virtuoso  of  dramatic  ideas 
rather  than  on  Euripides  as 
philosopher.  Euripides’  adaptations 
cover  a wide  range  of  dramatic 
styles  and  approaches  from  the 
tragic  treatment  of  the  nature  of 
teachability  of  virtue  to  the  near 
parody  of  Sophistic  views  on  sense 
perception. 

The  Catholic  Tradition,  by 

Thomas  Langan  (University  of 
Missouri  Press;  535  pages;  $34.95). 
A comprehensive  study,  this  book 
examines  the  history  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  origin  of 
its  teaching  since  the  church’s  con- 
ception. It  provides  insight  into  the 
great  Christological  councils,  dis- 
cusses the  differences  in  the  spiritu- 
alities of  East  and  West  and  por- 
trays the  crucial  roles  that  the  pope 
and  bishops  played  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  the  last  section  the 
book  offers  an  overview  of  the 
church’s  present  situation. 

Enterprise  Restructuring  and 
Foreign  Investment  in  the 
Transforming  East:  The  Impact 
of  Privatization,  edited  by  Val 
Samonis  (Haworth  Press  Inc.;  220 
pages;  $36  US).  The  book  explores 

dynamic  interrelationships  between 

enterprise  restructuring  and  foreign 
investment  in  transition  economies 
of  the  post-communist  world, 
especially  those  of  central  and 
eastern  Europe.  The  exploration 
process  is  such  that  it  offers  a 
continuum  from  theory  to  practice. 

Taxation  in  Modern  China,  edited 
by  Donald  Brean  (Roudedge;  310 
pages;  $75  US  cloth;  $22.95  US 
paper).  The  size  and  scope  of 
China’s  economic  transition  are 
unprecedented  in  a world  where 
many  countries  are  actively 
engaged  in  structural  reform.  As 
China  embraces  market  economic 
principles,  it  must  also  redesign  the 
fiscal  function  of  government.  This 
book  examines  the  progress  and 
explores  policy  options  in  fiscal 
reform  to  maintain  stability,  to 
reconcile  growth  and  equity  and  to 
reshape  relations  between  industry 
and  the  state. 

Introduction  to  Chemical 
Reaction  Engineering  and 
Kinetics,  by  Ronald  W.  Missen, 
Charles  A.  Mims  and  Bradley  A. 
Saville  (John  Wiley  8c  Sons,  Inc.; 
672  pages  plus  CD-ROM;  $90 
US).  This  undergraduate  text  pro- 
vides a comprehensive  introductory 
treatment  for  the  design  of  chemi- 
cal reactors  for  both  single-phase 
and  multiphase  systems  together 
with  a treatment  of  chemical  kinet- 
ics from  an  engineering  perspec- 
tive. The  CD-ROM  contains  a 
software  package,  E-Z  Solve,  for 
numerical  equation  solving  and 
parameter  estimation  associated  with 
the  problems  and  examples  included. 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word,  e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail  nancy,  bush@utoronto.ca. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
— Metro  &s1kea  — 


Traditionally  furnished,  carpeted,  two- 
bedroom  apartment  with  balcony  in  secure 
building,  High  park  subway.  $1,200  month- 
ly includes  locked  underground  parking, 
hydro,  cable  and  telephone.  Suit  mature 
persons.  Mid-May  to  mid-October.  (416) 
763-3125. 

Summer  rental  May  1 — August  31. 

Fully  furnished  2-bedroom  house  near  the 
university  (Major  and  Ulster).  Parking, 
deck,  cable.  $1,200  a month  ($1,100  if  you 
care  for  the  resident  cat).  929-0478. 
jmaher@learn.senecac.on.ca 

Avenue  Road/St.  Clair.  Furnished  bed- 
room with  private  bath,  TV,  VCR,  telephone, 
in  attractive,  quiet,  2-bedroom  apartment. 
Female  postgraduate  student  or  commuter 
preferred.  Kitchen,  laundry  facilities,  air  con- 
ditioning, balcony.  Available  immediately, 
references,  $125  weekly.  (416)  920-1521. 

Pied  h terre  in  Toronto.  Room  in  beau- 
tifully restored  Victorian  house.  Near  TTC. 
Non-smoker.  $35/night.  Monthly  rate  avail- 
able. Call  534-1956. 

Two-bedroom  house  in  Cabbagetown, 

streetcar  ride  away  from  U of  T.  Closest  in- 
tersection Carlton/Parliament.  Completely 
furnished  bedrooms,  kitchen,  living-room. 
Washer,  dryer.  Small  private  garden.  Very 
quiet  street  in  safe  neighbourhood. 
$2, 500/month  inclusive.  (416)  921-8760. 

Annex/Brunswick.  Upper  duplex,  2 floors, 
1 \ baths,  non-smokers,  living-room/dining- 
room,  double  master/study,  1 small  pet  OK. 
Available  immediately,  short-term  or  long- 
term. 535-6229. 

Summer  rental.  Lovely  Victorian  house  2 
blocks  from  U of  T.  3 bedrooms  + study.  Air- 
conditioned.  2 decks  upstairs  and  down  over- 
looking private  garden.  June  to  September. 
$1, 900/month.  (416)  975-0414. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Required 


Summer  rental  wanted.  Three-bedroom 
furnished  house  needed  by  family  with  two 
children,  June  1 to  August  31, 1999.  Contact 


sumner@chass.utoronto.ca  or  telephone 
(416)  978-4128  or  (416)  483-6553. 

Dutch  anaesthetist  wants  to  rent  a fur- 
nished house  from  July  1 or  August  1 till  the 
end  of  December  1 999.  At  least  3 bedrooms. 
Close  to  TTC.  Contact  (416)  461-5856  or 
send  e-mail  to  dik.snijdelaar@usa.net 

Sabbatical  leave?  Reliable  female  Ph.D. 
student  would  take  care  of  your  house,  gar- 
den/plants, animals  and/or  property  man- 
agement in  exchange  for  reduced  rent. 
Previous  experience.  Excellent  references. 
Phone  921-1280. 


Bed  & Breakfast 


Bed  and  Breakfast  Guesthouse.  Walk  to 
U of  T.  Restored  Victorian  home.  Single,  dou- 
ble and  private  en-suite  accommodations. 
588-0560. 


Vacation  / Leisure 


SCOTLAND.  Quiet  Edinburgh  apartment,  in 
1 860s  private  house,  sleeps  4.  To  rent  by 
the  week  to  careful,  non-smoking  visitors. 
(Regret  no  children.)  Phone/fax  R.  Sym: 
(Edinburgh)  0131  -447-2735  for  more  details 
or  Toronto  (41 6)  425-0453. 


Health  Services 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Evening  and  weekend  hours  available.  Dr. 
Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist, 
The'Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St.  George 
Street.  944-3799. 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  COUPLE  THERAPY. 

Experienced  in  psychotherapy  for  anxiety, 
depression  and  relationship  problems. 
Coverage  under  staff  and  faculty  benefits. 
Dr.  Gale  Bildfell,  Registered  Psychologist, 
114  Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis). 
972-6789. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  1 14  Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  469-631 7. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a Registered  Psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  The  Medical  Arts  Building,  1 70  St. 
George  Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George). 

928- 3460. 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 
group  psychotherapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression  and  women's  health.  U of  T staff 
health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr.  Sarah  Maddocks, 
registered  psychologist,  1 1 4 Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972-1935  ext.  3321. 

Psychotherapy.  Dr.  Joan  Hulbert, 

Psychologist.  Eglinton  Avenue  near  Yonge. 
(416)  544-8228.  Focus  on  depression, 
nxiety,  substance  abuse,  difficulties  with 
assertiveness,  relationship  problems,  self-es- 
teem, abusive  relationships.  Group  therapy  for 
self-esteem  and  assertiveness.  Fees  may  be 
covered  by  Employee  Health  Insurance  Plan. 

Individual  cognitive  behavioural  psy- 
chotherapy. Practice  focussing  on  eating  dis- 
orders, depression,  anxiety  and  women's  is- 
sues. U of  T staff  extended  health  care 
benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Dr.  Janet 
Clewes,  Registered  Psychologist,  183  St.  Clair 
Avenue  West  (St.  Clair  and  Avenue  Road). 

929- 3084.  1 900  Dundas  St.  W.,  Suite  243, 
Mississauga,  Ontario,  (905)  814-5888 
(Dundas  St.  W./Erin  Mills  Parkway). 

Psychological  services  for  children, 

adolescents  and  families.  Comprehensive 
assessment  of  learning  problems,  emotional 
and  behavioural  difficulties.  Individual  psy- 
chotherapy, parent  counselling.  Dr.  Meagan 
Smith  and  Dr.  Arlene  Young,  Registered 
Psychologists.  U of  T area.  926-0218.  Leave 
message. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  relationship  problems,  stress, 
gay/lesbian  issues,  women's  issues.  U of  T 
extended  health  benefits  apply.  Evening 
appointments  available.  The  Medical  Arts 
Building  (St.  George  and  Bloor).  (416)  932- 
8962. 

Psychologist  providing  individual, 
group  and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  re- 
lationship issues.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  some  coverage  for  psycholog- 
ical services.  For  a consultation  call  Dr. 
Heather  A.  White,  535-9432,  140  Albany 
Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor). 


SENIOR  APPOINTMENT,  NEWTESTAMENT  STUDIES 

Wycliffe  College,  an  Anglican  federated  theological  college  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  a member  of 
the  Toronto  School  of  Theology,  is  seeking  candidates  for  an  endowed  teaching  chair  in  New  Testament 
studies.  The  current  occupant  of  the  chair,  Professor  Andrew  Lincoln,  has  accepted  a new  university  appointment 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  successful  candidate  must  be  qualified  for  appointment  to  the  rank  of  full  professor  at  Wycliffe.  Among 
the  normal  requirements  for  full  professor  are  an  earned  doctorate,  excellence  in  teaching  over  at  least  eleven 
years,  substantial  publications,  and  a record  of  leadership  in  the  scholarly  community  and  Christian  Church. 
Candidates  must  be  able  to  support  the  college’s  theological  principles,  drawn  from  the  39  Articles  of 
Religion  of  the  Church  of  England.  Preference  will  be  given  to  Anglicans.  Salary  range  begins  at  $70,000. 

Deadline  for  applications:  April  30, 1999.  Announcement:  Planned  for  May  15. 

Appointment:  July  1 or  negotiable. 

We  encourage  applications  from  qualified  women  and  men,  members  of  visible  minorities,  aboriginal  peo- 
ples and  person  with  disabilities.  In  accordance  with  Canadian  immigration  requirements,  this  advertisement 
is  directed  to  Canadian  citizens  and  permanent  residents. 

For  further  information  and  applications,  kindly  address  the  Acting  Principal,  Wycliffe  College,  University 
of  Toronto,  Toronto  M5S  1H7;  alhayes@chass.utoronto.ca 


Dr.  Dvora  Trachtenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Offering  individual  and  cou- 
ple/marital psychotherapy.  Fees  covered  fully 
or  partially  by  U of  T extended  health  bene- 
fits. Evening  appointments  available.  The 
Medical  Arts  Building  (St.  George  and  Bloor). 
(416)  932-8962. 

Dr.  Martin  Antony  (Psychologist)  & 

Associates.  Practising  in  assessment  and 
short-term,  cognitive-behavioural  treatment 
of  anxiety  and  mood  problems,  including: 
fears/phobias,  social  and  performance  anxi- 
ety, panic  attacks,  agoraphobia,  chronic 
worry/stress,  obsessions/compulsions,  and 
depression/low  self-esteem.  U of  T staff  ex- 
tended health  care  benefits  provide  full  cov- 
erage. Daytime,  evening,  and  weekend  ap- 
pointments available.  Medical  Arts  Building 
(St.  George  and  Bloor).  (416)  994-9722. 

Dr.  Frances  Khanna,  C.Psych.  and 
Gestalt  Therapist.  Gestalt  Therapy  is  an 
approach  to  personal  growth  through  living 
more  fully  in  the  present  moment.  Newly 
adapted  for  individuals  experiencing  high 
anxiety,  panic  attacks,  phobic  feelings. 
Sessions  for  adults,  teenagers  and  children. 
University  of  Toronto  health  benefits  apply. 
179  Carlton  St.  (416)  481-1201. 

Psychotherapy  and  assessment  for: 

anxiety,  depression,  trauma,  addictions,  loss, 
burnout,  gifted,  LD,  ADHD.  In:  adults,  couples, 
children  and  families.  Applying  cognitive  be- 
haviour therapy,  sytemic  analysis  and  group 
treatment.  Dr.  E.  Gelcer,  Bloor  at  Castlefrank. 
Phone  928-3179. 

MEDITATION  FOR  HEALTH.  Medical  pro- 
gram teaches  stress  reduction  for  chronic 
pain,  anxiety  and  other  stress-sensitive 
symptoms.  Complementary,  not  alternative. 
OHIP  coverage  with  physician's  referral. 
Brochure  available.  Lucinda  Sykes,  M.D. 
(416)  413-9158. 


Electrolysis,  facials  (Gerovital-GH3). 

Waxing.  Men  & women.  Certified  electrolo- 
gists.  Safe,  sterile.  Introductory  offer,  pack- 
ages available.  7 days.  Guaranteed  quality  at 
lowest  prices  downtown.  Bay  Street  Clinic: 
1033  Bay,  #322,  921-1357;  Medical  Arts 
Building,  170  St.  George,  #700,  924-2355. 
North  York  398-9883. 

MASSAGE  for  aches,  pains,  and  stress.  30 
years'  experience.  Medical  Arts  Building.  We 
will  bill  directly  for  your  potential  full  cover- 
age. Ann  Ruebottom,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  (1970). 
Tel.  9601 RMT  (960-1 768). 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pain  and 
stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your  extended 
health  care  plan.  1 70  St.  George  Street  (at 
Bloor).  For  appointment  call  Mindy  Hsu,  B.A., 
R.M.T.  (416)  944-1312. 


Miscellany 


TRAVEL-teach  English.  Government 
accredited.  5-day/40-hour  TESOL  teacher 
certification  course,  May  12-16  (or  by  corre- 
spondence). 1 ,000s  of  jobs  available  NOW. 
FREE  information  package.  Toll  free  1 -888- 
270-2941 . 

INCOME  TAX  PREPARATION  — FREE 
CONSULTATION.  Canadian  and  U.S.  Quick 
turnaround.  Personalized  professional  ser- 
vices and  advice  on  all  tax,  business  and 
financial  matters.  Sidney  S.  Ross,  Chartered 
Accountant,  2345  Yonge  Street,  Suite  300. 
Tel.  485-6069,  fax  480-9861 . 

RECYCLE  YOUR  SURPLUS  BOOKS  NOW 

through  the  annual  University  College  Book 
Sale.  Proceeds  support  college  library.  For 
Toronto-wide  pickup  phone  (41 6)  978-2968 
or  fax  (41 6)  978-3802. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

ELECTIONS 


BALLOTS  MAILED 


During  the  week  of  February  15th, 
ballots  were  mailed  to  the 
following  constituencies: 

for  the  Governing  Council  election 

• teaching  staff  at  University  of  Toronto  at 
Mississauga 

• teaching  staff  in  the  Faculty  of  Information 
Studies  and  OISE/UT 

Ballots  for  teaching  staff  will  be  sent  by  campus 
mail  to  their  campus  addresses. 

The  election  closes  at  5 p.m., 
Tuesday,  March  9th,  1999. 


If  you  did  not  receive  a ballot,  please  call  the 
Chief  Returning  Officer  at  978-8428. 
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Events 


Lectures 


The  Books  of  Henry  the  Eighths 
Wives:  Physical  Evidence  and 
Cultural  Significance. 

Wednesday,  Feburary  24 
Prof.  James  Carley,  York  University. 
Lecture  Theatre,  Claude  T.  Bissell 
Building,  140  St.  George  St.  4:15  p.m. 
Centre  for  the  Book  and  FIS 

The  Attorney  General , 
and  the  Charter. 

Thursday,  February  25 
Prof.  Kent  Roach,  University  of 
Saskatchewan;  John  Edwards  memorial 
lecture.  Room  C,  Flavelle  House,  78 
Queen’s  Park.  4 p.m.  Law,  Criminology 
and  Woodsworth 

The  War  for  the  Soul  of  the 
American  Poetic  Tradition. 

Thursday,  February  25 
Prof.  Lawrence  Buell,  Harvard 
University;  Vincent  de  Luca  lecture  in 
19th-century  studies.  170  University 
College.  4:15  p.m.  English 

Theology,  “Tolerance”  and 
Power:  Jewish  Perception  of 
Christianity  in  Medieval  Europe. 

Thursday,  February  25 

Prof.  David  Berger,  Brooklyn  College. 
Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book  Library. 
7:30  p.m.  Jewish  Studies  and  Near  Id 
Middle  Eastern  Civilizations 

War  on  Saddam  or  War  on  Iraq? 

Thursday,  February  25 
Prof.  Atif  Kubursi,  McMaster 
University.  221  Galbraith  Building. 
7:30  p.m.  Marxist  Institute 

Some  Steps  Along  the 
Organometallic  Avenue  Towards 
Bioactive  Natural  Products. 

Friday,  February  26 
Prof.  Alois  Furstner,  Max-Planck 
Insitute  fur  Kohlenforschung;  Merck 
Frosst  lecture.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3:30  p.m.  Chemistry 

Affective  Computing. 

Sunday,  February  28 
Rosalind  Picard,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian 
Institute 

Obstructed  Labour:  Race  and 
Gender  in  the  Re-emergence  of 
Midwifery  in  Ontario. 

Monday,  March  1 

Sheryl  Nestel,  graduate  student,  sociolo- 
gy, OISE/UT;  Popular  Feminism  series. 
3-312  OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St.  W. 
8 p.m.  Women's  Studies  in  Education, 
OISE/UT 

What’s  Up  With  the  Weather? 

Tuesday,  March  2 

David  Phillips,  Environment  Canada; 
Watts  memorial  lecture.  Meeting  Place, 
U of  T at  Scarborough.  8 p.m.  U ofT at 
Scarborough  Alumni  Association  and 
Meloche  Monnex 

The  Reformation  Image  and  the 
Routines  of  Modern  Belief. 

Wednesday,  March  3 

Prof.  Joseph  Leo  Koerner,  Harvard 
University;  annual  Brieger  lecture.  2117 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4:15  p.m.  Fine  Art 

The  Genome  Project. 

Wednesday,  March  3 

University  Prof  Lap-Chee  Tsui,  medical 


genetics  and  microbiology;  Neil  Graham 
lecture.  140  University  College.  4:30 
p.m. 

Loaf  House  and  Laurentian 
Library:  Vapid  Boxes  for 
Fugitive  Information. 

Wednesday,  March  3 
Ben  Nicholson,  IIT.  Room  103,  230 
College  St.  7 p.m.  Architecture , Landscape 
Id  Design 

Judaism  as  a State:  Israel. 

Wednesday,  March  3 
Prof.  Dan  Avnon,  Hebrew  University  of 
Jerusalem;  first  of  three  lectures  by  the 
1999  Shoshana  Shier  distinguished  visit- 
ing professor  in  Jewish  studies.  1087 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  8 p.m.  Jewish  Studies, 
Arts  Id  Science  and  U of  T 

Aquinas  and  the  Problem  of  Evil. 

Thursday,  March  4 

Professor  Brian  Davies,  Fordham 
University;  1999  Etienne  Gilson  lecture. 
Senate  Chamber,  Alumni  Hall,  St. 
Michael’s  College,  121  St.  Joseph  St. 

5 p.m.  P1MS 

The  Evolution  of  the 
Extraordinary  in  Human  Life. 

Thursday,  March  4 
Rick  Potts,  Smithsonian  Institution; 
Wiegand  Foundation  lecture. 
Auditorium,  Earth  Sciences  Centre. 
7 p.m.  Arts  Id  Science 

A New  Home:  Immigrant 
Adaptation  and  Policy  Options. 

Friday,  March  5 

Prof.  Michael  White,  Brown  University. 
Room  506,  203  College  St.  2 to  4 p.m. 
Ethnic,  Immigration  Id  Pluralism  Studies 

Dolly’s  Dilemma:  The  Science 
and  Ethics  of  Human  Cloning. 

Sunday,  March  7 

Prof.  Janet  Rossant,  molecular  and  med- 
ical genetics,  and  Margaret  Somerville, 
McGill  University.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  3 p.m.  Royal 
Canadian  Institute 

Michelangelo  as  Forger 
and  as  Art  Historian. 

Wednesday,  March  10 
Prof.  Alexander  Nagel,  fine  art;  The  Art 
of  Interpretation/The  Interpretation  of 
Art  series.  140  University  College. 
4:30  p.m.  Fine  Art  and  Arts  Id  Science 

Judaism  as  a State:  Zion. 

Wednesday,  March  10 
Prof.  Dan  Avnon,  Hebrew  University  of 
Jerusalem;  second  of  three  lectures  by  the 
1999  Shoshana  Shier  distinguished 
visiting  professor  in  Jewish  studies.  1087 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  8 p.m  .Jewish  Studies, 
Arts  Id  Science  and  U ofT 


COLLOQUIA 


The  Dynamics  of  Intelligence: 

A Constraint-Based  Architecture 
for  Situated  Visual  Agents. 

Tuesday,  February  23 

Prof.  Alan  Mackworth,  University  of 
British  Columbia.  1105  Sandford 
Fleming  Building.  11  a.m.  Computer 
Science 

Mild  Men  or  Wild  Men: 
Historical  Reflections  on  Jews 
and  Violence  in  Early  Modern 
Europe. 

Wednesday,  February  24 
Prof.  Elliott  Horowitz,  Princeton 
University.  Senior  Common  Room, 
Victoria  College.  4:10  to  6 p.m. 

Laboratory  Supernovae: 
Using  Big  Lasers  to  Simulate 
Exploding  Stars. 

Thursday,  February  25 
Prof.  Paul  Drake,  University  of 


Michigan.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Mediation  and  Entextualization 
of  Integrated  Conservatibn/ 
Development  Planning: 

An  Example  from  Madagascar. 

Friday,  February  26 

Professor  Hanson,  visiting  professor, 
anthropology.  560A  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

2 to  4 p.m.  Anthropology 

Handweavers  of  Rajasthan:  Craft 
and  Community  Development. 

Wednesday,  March  3 

Carolyn  Jongeward,  senior  fellow,  York 
University.  7-162  OISE/UT,  252  Bloor 
St.  W.  12  noon.  Adult  Education, 
Community  Development  Id  Counselling 
Psychology,  OISE/UT 

The  Methodology  of  Eugenics: 
Pedigree  Studies,  1910  to  1935. 

Wednesday,  March  3 

Professor  Pauline  Mazumdar,  Institute 
for  the  History  8c  Philosophy  of  Science 
8c Technology.  323  Old  Victoria  College. 
4 p.m.  IHPST 

Mixing  and  Transport 
in  the  Stratosphere. 

Thursday,  March  4 
Lynn  Sparling,  NASA.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Development  of  New 
Instruments  for  Analytical 
Measurements. 

Friday,  March  5 

Prof.  Mike  Blades,  University  of  British 
Columbia.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3:30  p.m.  Chemistry 

Community  Mental  Health  in 
Ontario:  A Critical  Perspective. 

Wednesday,  March  10 
John  Trainor,  Centre  for  Addiction  8c 
Mental  Health.  7-162  OISE/UT,  252 
Bloor  St.  W.  12  noon.  Adult  Education, 
Community  Development  Id  Counselling 
Psychology 

“Lunatic”  to  “Patient”  to 
“Person”:  Evolution  ofTerms  for 
People  Receiving  Psychiatric 
Treatment. 

Wednesday,  March  10 

Geoffrey  Reaume,  post-doctoral  fellow, 
Institute  for  the  History  8c  Philosophy  of 
Science  8c  Technology.  323  Old  Victoria 
College.  4 p.m.  IHPST 


Seminars 


RXRS,  Steroids  and  Drosophila 
Metamorphosis. 

Wednesday,  February  24 
Dr.  Bonnie  Hall,  University  of  Utah.  114 
Best  Institute,  112  College.  St.  12  noon. 
BBDMR 

Role  of  EGF  Receptor 
in  Glial  Tumours. 

Wednesday,  February  24 
Dr.  David  James,  Mayo  Clinic.  968 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  12  noon.  Samuel 
Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 

Human  Rights  and  New  Media 
in  a Global  Context. 

Thursday,  February  25 

Ismael  Sambra,  Cuban  writer-in-exile, 
and  others;  PanAm  by  Design  visionary 
speakers  series.  Faculty  of  Information 
Studies,  140  St.  George  St.  12  noon  to 
2 p.m.  McLuhan  Program  in  Culture  Id 
Technology 


The  Transformation  of 
Epidemiology  in  the  1930s. 

Thursday,  February  25 
Prof.  John  Eyler,  University  of 
Minnesota;  Hannah  seminar  for  the 
history  of  medicine.  Great  Hall,  88 
College  St.  4 to  6 p.m.  History  of 
Medicine 

Reclaiming  Dinner:  Genetically 
Engineered  Angst  in  Perspective. 

Friday,  February  26 

Prof.  Douglas  Powell,  University  of 
Guelph.  3127  South  Building,  U ofT  at 
Mississauga.  12  noon.  Erindale  Biology 

Dismantling  Education: 

The  Collapse  of  Russian 
Schooling,  1991-1998. 

Friday,  February  26 
Prof.  Benoit  Eklof,  Indiana  University. 
14352  Robarts  Library.  2 to  4 p.m. 
CREES  and  History 

Money  in  the  World 
of  the  Attic  Orators. 

Friday,  February  26 

Prof.  Jeremy  Trevett,  York  University. 
144  University  College.  3:10  p.m.  Classics 

The  Smell  of  Greasepaint,  the 
Roar  of  the  Computer:  25  Years 
of  Television  Network  Election 
Night  Forcasting. 

Tuesday,  March  2 

Prof.  David  Andrews,  statistics; 
Applications  of  Statistical  Science  series. 
Room  230,  222  College  St.  4 p.m.  Fields 
Institute  and  Statistics 

Molecular  Regulation  of 
Chromatin  Assembly  in  Yeast. 

Wednesday,  March  3 
Prof.  Michael  Schulz,  University  of 
Alberta.  114  Best  Institute,  112  College 
St.  11  a.m.  BBDMR 

Women  On  Line:  Building 
Knowledge  Networks  by  Design. 

Thursday,  March  4 
Kay  Armatage,  women’s  studies  .and 
cinema  studies;  Leslie  Regan  Shade, 
University  of  Ottawa;  and  Webgrrls, 
Toronto;  PanAm  by  Design  visionary 
speakers  series.  Faculty  of  Information 
Studies,  140  St.  George  St.  12  noon  to 
2 p.m.  McLuhan  Program  in  Culture  Id 
Technology 

Cardiovascular  Complications  of 
Obstructive  Sleep  Apnea. 

Thursday,  March  4 
Prof.  Eliot  Phillipson,  department  of 
medicine.  3231  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Physiology 

Interest  Rate  Term  Structure 
Models:  Formulation, 
Calibration  and  Selection. 

Thursday,  March  4 
Prof.  Samuel  Cox,  Georgia  State 
University,  third  annual  U of  T lecture  in 
actuarial  science.  108  Koffler  Institute  for 
Pharmacy  Management.  5:15  p.m.  Statistics 

Intimacy  in  Public:  Russian  and 
Soviet  Male  Prostitutes  and  the 
Creative  Manipulation  of  Space. 

Thursday,  March  4 

Prof.  Dan  Healey,  University  of 
Glasgow;  Stalin-Era  Research  8c 
Archives  Project  workshop.  14352 
Robarts  Library.  7 to  9 p.m.  CREES 

Signal  Transduction  Pathways 
in  Plants. 

Friday,  March  5 

Prof.  Eduardo  Blumwald,  botany.  3127 
South  Building,  U of  T at  Mississauga. 
12  noon.  Erindale  Biology 

Higher-Order  Trophic 
Interactions  in  Soil:  Fungi, 
Nematodes  and  Plant  Protection. 


Friday,  March  5 

Prof.  Don  Strong,  University  of 
California  at  Davis.  142  Earth  Sciences 
Building.  3:30  p.m.  Botany 

Cellular  and  Molecular  Analysis 
of  a Mouse  Model  for  the  Human 
Aging  Disease  Werner 
Syndrome. 

Wednesday,  March  10 
Dr.  Michel  Lebel,  Harvard  Medical 
School.  114  Best  Institute,  112  College 
St.  11  a.m.  BBDMR 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  February  25 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:15  p.m. 

Planning  & Budget  Committee. 

Tuesday,  March  2 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

Business  Board. 

Monday,  March  8 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 


Music 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  February  25 
Celebrating  Poulenc,  a voice  perfor- 
mance masterclass  by  Dalton  Baldwin. 
Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Thursday,  March  4 
Lois  McDonall,  soprano.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Faculty  Artist  Series. 

Friday,  February  26 

Lorna  MacDonald,  soprano,  and  Dalton 
Baldwin,  piano.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $15,  students  and  seniors  $10. 

Rupert  Edwards  Organ  Recital. 

Friday, February  26 
Harald  Vogel.  Knox  College  Chapel. 
8 p.m.  Tickets  $15,  students  and  seniors 
$10. 

Choral  Music  on  Campus 

Saturday,  February 27 
Songs,  Serenades  and  Spirituals, 
MacMillan  Singers;  Doreen  Rao,  con- 
ductor. Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Bloor 
Street  at  Avenue  Road.  8 p.m.  Tickets 
$10,  students  and  seniors  $5. 

Small  Jazz  Ensembles. 

Wednesday,  March  3 

Favourite  standards  and  student 
arrangements  and  compositions.  Walter 
Hall.  8 p.m. 

Poulenc’s  Dialogues  des  Carmelites 

Friday,  March  5 and 
Saturday,  March  6 

Opera  division  production;  Stephen  Ralls, 
conductor;  directed  by  Michael  Patrick 
Albano.  MacMillan  Theatre.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $10,  students  and  seniors  $15. 

NEWMAN  CENTRE 
CMC  Winners. 

Sunday,  February  28 
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Concert  by  1998  Canadian  Music 
Competitions  winners.  Newman  Centre, 
89  St.  George  St.  3 p.m.  Tickets  $5. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE 
From  Pushkin  to  Pasternak. 

Tuesday,  March  2 

Cecilia  Ignatieff,  piano;  Sterling 
Beckwith,  basso;  and  Christopher 
Barnes,  piano;  presented  by  the  Centre 
for  Russian  & East  European  Studies 
and  department  of  Slavic  languages  and 
literatures.  Seeley  Hall.  7:30  p.m. 


Plays  Readings 


Discovering  Herod’s  Trail  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean. 

Thursday,  February  25 

Reading  by  Prof.  Peter  Richardson, 
study  of  religion.  240  University  College. 
5:10  p.m. 

Black  Magic. 

Tuesday  to  Sunday, 
February  23  to  February  28; 
Tuesday  to  Saturday, 
March  2 to  March  6 

By  Mima  Vulovic,  directed  by 
Aleksandar  Lukac;  presented  by  the 
Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of  Drama 
and  the  Company  of  Sirens. 
Performances  at  8 p.m.  except  Sunday  2 
p.m.  Tickets  $15,  students  and  seniors 
$10  except  Feb.  23  preview,  $7  and 
Sunday,  Feb.  28,  pay  what  you  can. 


Films 


Happiness. 

Friday,  February 26 

Directed  by  Todd  Solondz.  Innis  College 
Town  Hall.  7 p.m.  Cinema  Studies 
Student  Union  and  SAC 

The  Cool  World. 

Friday,  March  5 

Directed  by  Shirley  Clarke.  Innis 
College  Town  Hall.  7 p.m.  Cinema 
Studies  Student  Union  and  SAC 


Events 


Exhibitions 


JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
To  March  4 
Dog  & Pony. 

Sam  Harris,  relief  sculptures,  mixed 
media  on  plywood.  East  Gallery. 

Parterre 

Liz  Parkinson,  prints.  West  Gallery. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m. 
to  7 p.m.;  Saturday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 
Watercolour  Paintings. 

To  March  12 

Paintings  by  the  Franklin  Five:  W. 
Bannerman,  J.  Blahut,  A.  Horne,  J. 
Garratt,  G.  Le  Feuvre.  E.J.  Pratt  Library. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to 
5:45  p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  5 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
ART  CENTRE 
Selections. 

To  March  26 

Selected  highlights  from  the  three 
university  collections:  the  Malcove 
Collection,  the  University  College  Art 
Collection  and  the  University  of  Toronto 
Art  Collection.  Hours:  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday, 
12  noon  to  4 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Art  on  the  Wing:  British, 
American  and  Canadian 
Illustrated  Bird  Books  from  the 
18th  to  the  20th  Century. 
January  25  to  April  9 

A selection  of  illustrated  bird  books,  with 
an  emphasis  on  birds  of  the  Americas, 
demonstrating  many  different  graphic 
techniques  and  processes.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  OFTORONTO 
AT  SCARBOROUGH 
Student  Solo  Exhibition. 

February  22  to  February  26 

Juried  student  solo  exhibition. 


Student  Exhibition. 

March  1 to  March  1 9 

Annual  juried  student  exhibition.  The 
Gallery.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Blood  Donor  Clinic. 

Wednesday,  February  24 

Clinic’s  goal:  200  blood  donations.  Stone 
Lobby,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
Information  about  blood  donations: 
974-9900. 10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Having  Kids:  Issues  for 
Lesbians  and  Gay  Men. 

Thursday,  February  25 

In-depth  panel  discussion:  Medical  and 
Social  Issues  Affecting  Same-Sex 
Couples.  International  Student  Centre, 
33  St.  George  St.  3 to  5 p.m.  Informal 
“potluck”  to  follow. 

Footbinding  Is  History. 

Friday,  February  26 

Prof.  Dorothy  Ko,  Rutgers  University; 
modern  Asia  Pacific  workshop.  East 
Asian  Studies  Lounge,  14th  floor, 
Robarts  Library.  3 p.m.  East  Asian 
Studies 

Undergraduate  Research  Fair. 

Thursday,  March  4 

Featuring  student  participation  in  faculty 
research  through  the  research  opportuni- 
ties program  (299Y).  Alumni  Hall, 
Victoria  College,  91  Charles  St.  W.  4 to 
6 p.m. 

Representations  of  Chastity  in 
the  Samgang  haengsilto. 

Friday,  March  5 

Young-lee  Ha,  PhD  candidate;  modern 
Asia  Pacific  workshop.  East  Asian 
Studies  Lounge,  14th  floor,  Robarts 
Library.  3 p.m.  East  Asian  Studies 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  by 
the  following  times: 

Issue  of  March  8,  for  events  taking  place 
March  8 to  29:  Monday,  February  22. 

For  information  regarding  the  Events 
section  call  Ailsa  Ferguson,  978-6981. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITY  OFTORONTO 

VINCENT  A.  DE  LUCA  LECTURE 
IN  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  STUDIES 

The  War  for  the  Soul  of  the 
American  Poetic  Tradition 

by 

Professor  Lawrence  Buell 

Department  of  English  and  American  Literature 
Harvard  University 

Thursday  25  February  1999 
4:15  p.m. 

Room  179 
University  College 

Reception  to  follow  at  the  Faculty  Club 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
TORONTO  AT 
SCARBOROUGH 


Watts 

Lecture 


David  Phillips 

Senior  Climatologist 
Environment  Canada 


“What’s  Up  with  the  Weather?” 

Tuesday,  March  2, 1999 

8:00  p.m.,  Meeting  Place 

University  of  Toronto  at  Scarborough 

1265  Military  Trail  at  Ellesmere  Road,  east  of  Morningside 
south  of  the  401 , west  of  Meadowvale 
Parking  is  $5.00 


Information  287-7007 


Committees 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership  of  committees. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


MirroriGBardian  Cl  Meloche  Monnex 

Newspapers  Where  insurance  is  a science 

...  and  service,  an  art 


Search 


Aboriginal  Studies  Program 

An  external  review  committee  has  been 
established  to  review  the  aboriginal  stud- 
ies program  March  4 and  5.  Members 
are:  Professors  Leanne  Hinton,  depart- 
ment of  linguistics,  University  of 
California;  John  Milloy,  native  studies 
department,  Trent  University;  Harvey 
Feit,  department  of  anthropology, 
McMaster  University;  and  Ted 
Chamberlin,  English  and  Centre  for 
Comparative  Literature,  _U  of  T. 

The  committee  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  comments  from  interested  per- 
sons. These  should  be  sent  to  Dean  Carl 
Amrhein,  Room  2020,  Sidney  Smith 
Hall. 


Review 


Collaborative  Program  in 
Developmental  Biology 


A committee  has  been  established  to 
review  the  collaborative  program  in 
developmental  biology.  Members  are: 
Professor  Harvey  Anderson,  associate 
dean,  Division  IV,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies;  Professors  Richard  Collins, 
co-ordinator,  graduate  studies,  molec- 
ular and  medical  genetics;  David 
Dunham,  associate  chair,  graduate 
affairs,  zoology;  and  Rodney  White, 
director,  collaborative  program  in 
environmental  studies;  and  Majid 
Ghassemian,  graduate  student,  botany 
and  collaborative  program  in  develop- 
mental biology;  and  Iva,  Berlekovic, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies 
(secretary) 

The  committee  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  comments  and  submissions 
from  interested  persons  until  March 
19.  These  should  be  sent  to  Iva 
Berlekovic  at  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  65  St.  George  St.;  e-mail: 
iva.berlekovic@utoronto.ca. 


Collaborative  Program  in 
Neuroscience 

A committee  has  been  established  to  review 
the  collaborative  program  in  neuro- 
science. Members  are:  Professor  Harvey 
Anderson,  associate  dean,  Division  IV, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  (chair); 
Professors  Jonathan  Freedman,  director, 
graduate  studies,  psychology;  John 
MacDonald,  co-ordinator,  graduate 
studies,  physiology;  and  Garin  Wittnich, 
director,  collaborative  program  in  car- 
diovascular sciences;  and  Dorota 
Raciborska,  graduate  student,  physiolo- 
gy and  collaborative  program  in  neuro- 
science; and  Iva  Berlekovic,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  comments  and  submissions  from 
interested  persons  until  March  19. 

These  should  be  sent  to  Iva  Berlekovic 
at  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies, 

65  St.  George  St.;  e-mail: 
iva.berlekovic@utoronto.ca. 
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Forum 


A Reasonable  Compromise 


An  adjustment  in  grading  policy  may  resolve  a gap  between  academic  responsibility  and  student  needs 


By  John  Meagher 


OME  TIME  AGO  ONE  OF 
my  students  came  to  discuss 
her  paper.  I had  already  given 
her  at  least  three  single-spaced  pages 
explaining  why  and  how  it  was 
marked  C;  the  ensuing  conversation 
went  over  the  same  explanation  once 
more,  at  her  request,  but  that  is  not 
why  she  came  or  why  she  wept  when 
she  discovered  I had  really  meant 
what  I had  already  said.  The  problem 
was  not  just  that  she  wanted  an  A,  or 
even  that  she  felt  entitled  to  it  (after 
the  discussion,  anyway):  she  felt  she 
needed  an  A for  admission  to  the 
medical  school  of  her  choice.  She 
had  elected  my  second-year  course  in 
her  final  year  because  she  had  done 
well  in  that  subject  in  high  school 
and  wanted  another  A on  her  tran- 
script. It  was  almost  that  simple, 
except  that  she  continued  to  do  the 
sort  of  work  that  had  brought  her  a 
high  school  A and  I was  asking  for 
— and  insisting  on  — something 
different  at  the  university  level. 

For  well  over  30  years  I have 
believed  that  my  responsibility  to  the 
University  ofToronto,  and  to  my  col- 
lege, was  to  offer  courses  worthy  of 
them,  courses  that  would  take  stu- 
dents well  beyond  conventional  high 
school  levels  of  accomplishment  and 
intellectual  empowerment.  I have, 
however,  seen  a steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  who  are  not  in 
the  market  for  that  but  want  instead 

a relatively  undemanding  exposure  to  the  material  followed  by 
a fairly  handsome  grade.  The  university  appears  to  be  adapt- 
ing to  that  climate  in  various  ways.  When  I taught  a HUM 
199Y  section  I was  chagrined  (but  not  altogether  startled)  to 
discover  I was  the  only  one  in  the  room  who  thought  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a real  course.  The  students  somehow  assumed 
it  was  to  be  a sort  of  cushion  that  would  cost  them  perhaps 
two  hours  a week  for  a good  transcript  reward.  Most  of  them 
withdrew  after  the  first  session  to  find  a less  demanding 
alternative. 

I am  no  longer  sure  the  university  intends  to  offer  a first- 
class  education  in  humanities  subjects,  given  the  way  in  which 
major  losses  through  retirement,  etc.,  have  resulted  not  in  fac- 
ulty vacancies  but  merely  shrunken  and  diminished  depart- 
ments. But  suppose  for  the  moment  that  even  if  the  study  of 
humanities  is  destined  to  dwindle  in  the  university  to  the 
place  it  now  occupies  in  some  of  the  better  medical  schools,  a 
sense  of  pride  and  a reputation  for  responsibility  may  in  the 
meantime  motivate  the  leadership  to  keep  up  the  standards  in 
what  remains.  How  are  we  to  meet  the  collision  between 
attempts  at  serious  post-secondary  education  and  the  differ- 
ent priorities  of  students? 

I have  a suggestion  that  I think  would  help  bridge  that  gap 
with  little  fraud,  no  corruption  in  standards  and  an  equitable 
realism. 


or  most  of  the  adjustment  could  be  made  through  individual 
courses  by  allowing  students  to  declare,  either  from  the  start 
or  before  the  withdrawal  date,  that  they  wish  to  be  evaluated 
on  a pass/fail  basis. 

The  advantages  of  such  a provision  are  apparent  at  both 
ends.  Students  who  wish  to  make  a limited  investment  in 
a given  course  could  do  so  without  suffering  a low  grade 
or  deciding  not  to  risk  it  despite  being  interested  in  the 
subject;  and  those  who  elect  the  course  intending  to 
devote  serious  attention  to  it  but  discover  that  they  cannot 
keep  up  their  grades  could  adopt  a pass/fail  evaluation 
rather  than  having  to  drop  it  altogether  or  endure  the 
frantic  anxiety  of  trying  to  perform  at  a level  they  cannot 
attain.  At  the  other  extreme,  readers  of  the  eventual  tran- 
script will  see  that  courses  officially  graded  pass/fail  have 


I can  think  of  a few  objections, 
but  none  negate  the  advantages  of 
such  a policy  change.  There  are 
doubtless  other  difficulties  I haven’t 
thought  of  but  I will  be  surprised  if 
they  outweigh  some  version  of  this 
proposal.  Such  changes  are  bother- 
some; but  to  my  mind,  not  nearly  as 
bothersome  as  the  problem  I am 
attempting  to  address. 

Let  me  add  one  other  dimension 
of  that  problem. 

There  are  various  disjunctions 
between  the  official  definitions  of 
grading  policy  and  the  actual  prac- 
tice. In  the  days  of  the  honours  pro- 
gram the  evaluation  scheme  was  offi- 
cially on  the  basis  of  one  to  100  but 
effectually  ran  from  60  (a  low  C, 
below  which  a student  would  lose  an 
entire  year)  and  78  (a  more  than 
minimum  A,  reserved  for  the  most 
admirable  performances). 

The  modern  analogue  to  this 
oddity  is  the  presupposition,  wide- 
ly shared  by  both  students  and 
graders,  that  students  are  not  only 
capable  of  performing  at  least  a B 
level  (which  is  generally  true, 
though  the  admissions  process 
generates  notable  exceptions)  but 
are  in  fact  entitled  to  at  least  a B. 
In  talking  to  colleagues  I have 
repeatedly  discovered  they  often 
suppose  that  students  walk  in  with 
an  advance  B and  may  move  it  up 
or  down  as  the  course  proceeds, 
and  I have  occasionally  been  chided  for  presuming  that  a 
student  enters  the  course  with  nil  and  must  build  a pass- 
ing grade  before  moving  upward.  I once  canvassed  the 
statistics  to  discover  a department  I was  involved  with 
had  given  no  grade  lower  than  C the  previous  year.  On  at 
least  three  occasions  over  subsequent  years,  I attempted 
to  raise  in  that  department  the  question  of  what  consti- 
tutes a passing  performance:  no  one  seemed  interested  in 
pursuing  the  matter  or  in  answering  my  petulant  and 
polemical  claim  that  if  we  don’t  know  what  it  takes  to 
pass  we’re  not  really  sure  what  we’re  doing. 


Degrees  are  primarily  defined  by  the  number  of 
courses  completed.  Courses  taken  in  majors,  minors  and  con- 
centrations are  in  a secure  position  as  students  will  strive  to 
earn  good  grades  in  the  areas  they  are  specializing  in.  But  it  is 
in  the  “extra”  courses  that  departments  and  instructors  are 
under  pressure  to  compromise. 

What  I propose  as  a general  solution  is  that  we  adopt  a 
flexible  pass/fail  policy.  Specifically,  the  20  courses  required 
for  a specialist  BA  might  be  allowed  to  contain,  say,  three 
courses  evaluated  on  a pass/fail  basis  rather  than  in  the  usual 
way.  Some  departments  might  choose  to  offer  one  or  more 
general  courses  in  which  all  students  would  be  graded 
pass/fail  — perhaps  HUM  199Y  would  be  an  example;  but  all 


There  is  a presupposition 

THAT  STUDENTS  ARE  ENTITLED 
TO  AT  LEAST  A B 


met  university  standards  but  simply  do  not  differentiate 
superior  performances  from  competent  ones  — and  my 
MD  alumna’s  application  would  show  no  grade  overtly 
lower  than  A.  Having  read  literally  thousands  of  tran- 
scripts from  all  over  as  an  evaluator  in  various  fellowship 
competitions,  I have  come  to  respect  rather  than  suspect 
institutions  that  mingle  passes  with  90s  and  As  and  5+s  on 
their  transcripts:  it  is  a sign  not  of  weakness  but  of  an  aca- 
demic sanity  and  adaptability  that  circumvents  the  inflexibility 
of  some  transcript  readers. 


In  the  study  of  humanities  generally,  students  seem 

only  occasionally  to  hope  the  university  will  demand 
more  of  them  than  their  high  schools  did.  At  the  univer- 
sity there  appears  to  be  an  increasing  accommodation  to 
the  limited  expectations  students  bring.  Students  do  not 
realize  how  much  better  they  can  do,  how  much  more 
they  can  learn  or  how  much  a serious,  guided  application 
can  equip  them  with  skills  and  capacities  of  permanent 
value  that  they  had  never  known  were  possible.  Such 
realization  can  occur  only  if  they  are  required  to  do  the 
work  necessary  to  earn  the  credentials  they  want  to 
receive. 

The  task  of  setting  and  sustaining  serious  standards 
belongs  to  the  departments  and  the  professoriate,  indepen- 
dently of  student  preference  and  instinctive  disposition, 
and  should  be  correlative  with  grading  practices.  A C 
ought  to  be  considered  a respectable  grade,  a D an  ade- 
quate one  and  an  A reserved  for  high  achievement  — but 
that  is  no  longer  possible.  A pass,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
fhe  only  alternative  is  a fail,  is  clearly  both  adequate  and 
respectable  and  should  be  an  option  that  students  may 
elect  in  courses  where  it  reflects  appropriately  their  perfor- 
mance. I think  I know  a Harvard  MD  who  would  support 
this  proposal  with  some  enthusiasm;  it  merits  at  least  very 
serious  consideration. 

Professor  John  Meagher  teaches  at  St.  Michael's  College. 
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